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It is the Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday-school 
field which has its presentation this week in our 
series of Sunday-school articles. 








In Dr. Riddle’s exhibit of “ Antioch as a Centre,” 
many of our readers will have, for the first time, a 
sense of the magnitude and importance of that new 
starting point of Christianity. “The Divine Strategy 
of Missions” is a thought which has not had the 
place it deserves in our estimate of the plans which 
God set in motion toward the bringing the world toa 
knowledge of the gospel of his Son. 


Fluent speech is not always wise speech ; and this 
is a truth which close observers, in all ages and in all 
climes, have not been slow to discover. It is seldom, 
however, that that truth finds more pithy expression 
than it does in the Arabic proverb: “The under- 
standing of a fool is in his mouth ; but the tongue of 
a wise man is in his understanding.” Many a man is 
never at a loss for fine words and flowing sentences; 
and yet his wisdom may go no deeper than his lips ; 
while the speech of another may be labored and slow, 
because it comes, not from the lips only, but from the 
understanding. One cannot go deep without digging ; 
and it would be well if every “ready” speaker, 
before he gives his tongue license, would stop to con- 
sider whether he is going to speak with the under- 
standing which is all in the mouth, or with the tongue 
which is in the understanding. 








If a pastor were to quit his pulpit for a Sunday 
without arranging in some way for its supply, there 





would probably be a stir in his congregation. But 
there are Sunday-school teachers who quit their class- 
pulpits for a Sunday, without so much as “ by your 
leave” to thesuperiatendent, or toanybody else. Where 
is the difference in the right and wrong of these two 
transactions ? It surely isn’t because the teacher doesn’t 
receive a salary! If it were, the superintendent might 
ask him squarely, how much a week he would charge, 
to be reasonably faithful in doing his simple duty. 
Can it be that it is because the teacher doesn’t really 
think his presence or absence makes much difference 
to his class? That might account for the teacher's 
leaving the school—provided he didn’t intend to come 
back again. After. all, the better way is not to raise 
any such question—as surely will be raised if a teacher 
does absent himself from Sunday-school, leaving his 
class unprovided for. 


Words of praise from those who love us, ought to 
be an incentive to higher and nobler doing on our 
part. Even if we know that the words spoken in 
our praise are undeserved by us, and are prompted 
by the kind partiality of those who see us as better 
than our best, we should be encouraged in the thought 
that any whom we know to be worthy can esteem us 
thus highly ; and we should be stimulated in the pur- 
pose to be as good as we have thus seemed to be. 
This thought is thus felicitously phrased by the 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” in his recent 
poetical response to friends in New York who had 
welcomed him to their supper table : 

“Too well I know 
How Friendship pays the debt it does not owe; 
Shapes a poor semblance fondly to its mind ; 
Adds all the virtues that it fails to find; 
Adorns with graces to its heart’s content ; 
Borrows from love what nature never lent, 
Till—what with halo, jewels, gilding, paint— 
The veriest sinner deems himself a saint. 
Thus, while you pay these honors as my due, 
I owe my value’s larger part to you; 
And in the tribute of the hour I see 
Not what I am, but what I ought t8 be.” 


Words are only words ; and one can never be sure 
that a term which has a single definite meaning in 
one century may not have a directly opposite 
meaning in the next. Here, for instance, is a state- 
ment’ made by a competent scholar more than two 
hundred years ago concerning the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible, which was the New Revision 
of then : “ It is the Manner of our last accurate Trans- 
lation of the English Bible, to set all the Idiotismes 
of either Language, and divers Readings, in the 
Margin.” All the idiotisms of either language !. that 
seems clear enough ; and doubtless the average oppo- 
nent of our present Revised Version (who is not sup- 
posed to know much about either Greek or English) 
would have been ready to cry Amen! if old Sir Edward 
Leigh had applied the expression (prophetically, as it 
were) to the New Revision of now. But the “ idiot- 
ism” of Sir Edward’s day is only the “idiom” of 
ours ; and all that the writer meant to say was that 
the idiomatic expressions of the original text had been 
shown on the margins of the English Bible. Would 
it not be well, however, for the wise critics of our New 
Revision to read that version once more, and seriously 


to face the question whether that which they have 





regarded as its idiotisms may not be, after all, only its 
forceful and justifiable idioms ? 


There is a power in an aroused public sentiment 
which is even more effective for the suppression of 
crime than any mere statutory enactment can be. 
When the great jury of the entire community is ready 
to agree on an instantaneous verdict of guilty against 
any and every wrong doer in a given direction, there 
are few who are both so depraved, and so lost to a 
sense of their appearance in the eyes of their fellows, 
as to defy openly the sure condemnation which awaits 
them in their commission of that form of evil. For a 
share in promoting a right public sentiment, on any 
point fairly at issue, each individual in the community 
is directly and always responsible. Just now the duty 
of swelling the current of righteous abhorrence of the 
crime of assassination is imperative on every Ameri- 
can citizen. What is the proper course of our national 
government in dealing with the legal and political 
aspects of the question of surrendering or shielding 
refugees from other lands, may be a matter for states- 
men and diplomats to settle. But, meantime, an 
unmistakable obligation rests on every lover of the 
right, and every lover of humanity, to have it under- 
stood that he condemns, and starts back from with 
loathing, any and every attempt to assail a ruler by 
dirk or dynamite, whether that ruler be in the United 
States, in Canada, in England or Ireland, or in Rus- 
sia. Ministers, editors, teachers in any sphere, parents 
at home, and business men on the street, ought now 
to have it known, by both their speech and their 
manner, that they can give no tolerance to any 
expression of sympathy with, or any suggestion of 
excuse for, the human monsters who would perpe- 
trate or plan such deeds of infamy as Russia and 
England are now not unnaturally excited over. 
Every American is himself on trial, as to his sense of 
honor and of common decency, in an hour like this ; 
and his acquittal cannot be secured unless his own 
voice rings out clearly for the right, and against the 
foulest of wrongs. Silence is a sin, when crime bids 
for public approval. 





THE MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 


There is no department of human effort, no sphere 
of human activity, in which mere numbers is the test: 
of real power. Not how many men, but how much 
man, can be counted on for service, is the chief factor 
in any wise estimate of the forces at work in a given 
contest. This is a truth that is not of modern discoy- 
ery ; but it is a truth that is as applicable to the living 
issues of to-day, in our own land, as it was to the test- 
ing of God’s peculiar people in the early days of 
Canaan’s occupancy. 

Gideon’s band of three hundred chosen men was a 
stronger force for the deliverance of Israel, than the 
thirty and two thousand, from among whom they were 
selected, could ever have proved themselves. The one 
man in ten’ of the Israelitish host was all the more of 
a soldier for being rid of the companionship of his 
nine half-hearted or incompetent fellows. And so it 
has been ever since the time of Gideon. Even the 
great captains who have declared that “ God always 
favors the heaviest battalions,” have recognized the 
fact that battalions, like men, are to b® weighed, rather 
than counted, in their measuring, Napoleon was 
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right in looking upon every battalion of his Old Guard 
as weightier than a score of untried battalions. 
Clan-Alpin warriors were not at fault in believing of 
the intensified power of their brave leader : 
“One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men.” 

Nor was it a mistake of any true knight of King 
Arthur, in his search for the Holy Grail, to claim for 
himself as over against every unworthy competitor : 

“ My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.” 

If this truth be of universal application even on 
the lower plane of mere human conflict, how much 
greater its importance in the higher sphere of spiritual 
forces! If soldiers of an earthly commander can be 
of ten-fold, or of a thousand-fold, the weight and 
worth of their fellows through the superiority of 
their spirit and character, how sure it is that soldiers 
and representatives of the Great Captain of salvation 
are to be weighed, rather than counted, as a measure 
of their efficiency and value! In no other depart- 
ment of human activity does so much depend on the 
kind of men, rather than on the number of men, 
engaged, as in the profession of the Christian ministry. 
And this is a truth that seems to be undervalued, if 
not entirely lost sight of, in the current popular dis- 
cussion of the supposed dearth of ministers, and of the 
probable causes of lack of candidates for that holy 
office in America, 

Among the many false and silly things that have 
been said by recent writers on this subject, the claim 
has been put forth that men who were needed in the 
ministry have been kept out of it by the difficulties 
and dangers of a minister’s life. The trouble of get- 
ting a parish, and the trouble to be found in a parish, 
and the trouble of keeping one’s self in a parish, have 
all been named as barriers to the incoming of the very 
men whom the Lord and the Lord’s people were in 
aching need of. One man says he was kept out by 
the personal appearance of those who went in. An- 
other says, that many are kept out from a fear of 
being pushed out if they went in; for every young 
minister knows that “one woman’s tongue can drive 
him forth homeless,” Others again are afraid of their 
own tongues. The truth which they would want to 
preach might be called heresy by their ministerial 
brethren or by the people they preached to. All this 
nonsense would have little importance in its first utter- 
ance ; but when it is taken up seriously by the religious 
and secular press as an important sign of the times, 
and as disclosing the existence of barriers to the min- 
istry which the churches must hasten to remove, or 
prepare for the worst,—it is well to call fresh atten- 
tion to the fact, that whatever may be the present need 
of the ministry, it does not need, nor would it or the 
cause which it represents be benefited in the least by, 
the addition to its numbers of any man who recog- 
nizes in such difficulties as these a substantial barrier 
to the ministerial profession. 

All of the thirty-one thousand and seven hundred 
Israelitish soldiers who were kept out of Gideon’s 
band probably had some such “ reasons ” as these for 
not being of the select three hundred. A good many 
of them were sure that this campaign meant hard 
work, large risk, and small pay ; as over against safer, 
easier, and more remunerative labor in tending sheep, 
driving oxen, or selling and buying, in Canaan. Then 
again, there were fastidious souls who didn’t care to be 
with men who lapped water from their hands, instead 
of putting their heads right down into the stream, 
according to the ways of fashionable drinkers of that 
day. And what a world of croaking and dark-side 
prophesying there must have been among those out- 
side thirty-one thousand and seven hundred about 
the sure ruin of Israel’s cause under the little band of 
three hundred, at a time when, if never before, there 
was need of all the forces that Israel could muster 
against the oppressions and encroachments of godless 
Midian! Ifa different state of things for Israel was 
to be brought about at all, Gideon must consent to 
lower his standar€ of enlistment, and to adopt wise 
measures of attraction toward his army. Moreover, 





he must have some better arrangement about uniform, 
rations, and pay, than Moses and Joshua were sat- 
isfied with. That old idea of daily manna from heaven, 
and of shoes which waxed not old, was exploded long 
ago. And there must be some fresh assurance against 
permanent harm from the real slings and jayelins 


which the Midianites were now certain to use. That} 


was the way they looked at it! 
thousand years ago, you know! 

It was a dozen centuries after the days of Gideon, 
that the first twelve Christian ministers were started 
out, as the representatives of Him who was sneered at 
as having no followers among the rulers or the Phari- 
sees—the civil and religious leaders of fashion in their 
day. All of the difficulties that are now said to be 
in the way of increasing the ranks of the ministry, 
were in full force at that time; but those twelve men 
became a recognized power in the world; and they 
were even stronger after their first thinning out than 
while they had one man among them who did not 
belong there. Nor did persecution, or small salaries, 
prove their overthrow. A thousand years later still, 
it was one man, a bare-footed, bare-headed, ill-looking 
old monk, clad in a coarse garment, with a knotted 
girdle about his waist, who aroused all Europe to 
enthusiasm in the crusades to which he summoned 
them. It was yet five centuries later, that another 
brave-hearted monk started up to preach Christ in a 
way which all the church authorities called heresy. 
Instead of being afraid that one woman’s tongue would 
unsettle him, he said that if every tile on the house- 
top of every house in the city he was to enter were a 
separate opposing devil, he would say his say and do 
his do, in behalf of the Master who had commissioned 
him. And so it has been in every land and in every 
age from the time of the patriarch Noah to the days 
of Dwight L. Moody. What is wanted for the Chris- 
tian ministry to-day, so far as there is any want, is 
not more men, but more man. And the ranks of the 
ministry will be fuller, and the force of the ministry 
will be greater, without the addition of any of these 
men who are kept out of it by any seuse of its dangers, 
its difficulties, its privations, and its hardships. 

When our Lord summoned a new minister, in 
addition to the original twelve, he did not say: I 
will show him how much he will gain by entering 
this ministry ; and what an easy time of it he will 
have. But our Lord did say, “I will show him how 
great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.” And 
if we may judge from Paul’s own recital of his life- 
course, when he looked back upon it from its close, our 
Lord kept his promise to the letter in the supply of suf- 
ferings to his chosen servant. So now, the real induce- 
ment to the Christian ministry is the intensity and 
severity of the life and death struggle between Christ 
and his enemies which makes this ministry a nécessity. 
The best men, the most efficient workers in the ministry 
to-day, are men who came into it with a full under- 
standing of the perils which beset it from within and 
from without, and who, knowing these perils, were will- 
ing to brave them all for the sake, and in the strength, 
of Him whose they are and whom they serve. And, 
however thin may be the ranks of the ministry at 
any time, it can never be properly recruited except 
by men of this same courageous devotedness, Five 
men of this sort are sure to be worth more to our land, 
and to the cause of Christ the wide world over, than 
five thousand men would be who lack this spirit— 
whatever else are their boasted qualifications. 

Here is the standard and the substance of Christ’s 
call to his ministry: “If any will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me.” “ And he that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” And here 
is the word of cheer from those who are already in 
that ministry, to those who are tempted to faint at 
some new disclosure of its dangers or trials: “ My 
brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might. Put on the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
For we wrestle not against flesi and blood, against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 


But that was three 





darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done all to stand.” 


“ Brother! strong in the faith 
That ‘the right will come right ;’ 
Never tremble at death ; 
Never think of thyself mid the roar of the fight. 
‘Hark to the battle-cry, 
Sounding from yonder sky ! 
Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 
And forward ! 


“Brother! sing a loud psalm, 
Our hope’s not forlorn ! 
After darkness and twilight breaks forth the new 
morn. 
Let the mad foe get madder, 
Never quail! up the ladder! 
Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 
And forward !” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A competent superintendent can have just such a 
Sunday-school as he wants to have. Hecan have teach- 
ers after his own mind and heart. He can have his 
scholars do whatever he thinks they really ought to do. 
It matters comparatively little what he has to tegin 
with, or what are his helps or hindrances. It is practi- 
cally a question of time, which alone remains open, 
between him and the accomplishing of his purpose. 
When you hear a superintendent say that his teachers 
won’t attend teachers’-meetings, or won’t be punctual, or 
won’t be faithful; or that his scholars won’t be interested 
in reviews, or won’t answer questions from the desk, or 
won’t memorize Bible texts,—you can know what sort of 
a superintendentheis. That is agreat deal clearer than 
what sort of teachers or scholars he has to deal with. 
A Pennsylvania Moravian superintendent illustrates 
this subject just now by a leaf from his experience in 
getting scholars to memorize Bible texts. He says: 

It is a fact frequently lamented that the children of our 
country know so few passages of Scripture by heart. But is it 
not to a great extent chargeable to our Sunday-school superin- 
tendents? . . . For many years I attended Sunday-school and 
received excellent instruction, but in all that time our superin- 
tendent did not say a word to us scholars about memorizing pas- 
sages from the Scriptures except the golden text. Andso it is in 
many Sunday-schools. Not very long ago the writer of these 
lines was honored with the superintendence of a small Sunday- 
school in As an experiment I, one Sunday afternoon, 
requested and urged the scholars to memorize verses from the 
Bible. I expected a few, only a few, would comply. When, 
however, the quarterly report of the school was read on 
April 1, I was astonished beyond measure when I read the 
number of verses recited by various classes. Every class of 
giris (except the young ladies’ Bible class) responded te my 
request. One class of about eight girls, twelve or thirteen 
years old,—not particularly bright ones,—recited 395 verses in 
eight weeks. This surprise was naturally a great encourage- 
ment to me, and I expressed my satisfaction to those who had 
complied with my request, and urged the other scholars to fol- 
low the example of their schoolmates. Last Sunday (April 1) 
I heard that one of the scholars, a girl thirteen years old, 
recited one hundred verses in one recitation, and there are 
others not far behind her. This school is in a community not 
specially eminent in intellectual accomplishments, but, on the 
contrary, the people are of very ordinary attainments. We offer 
no prizes or rewards of any kind. The only incentive is, that 
at the end of each quarter the number of verses recited by the 
several classes is read before the school, and the names of those 
scholars are separately mentioned who recited the three highest 
numbers of verses. I told the scholars that they should learn 
the verses, not for the sake of winning praise from teather or 
superintendent, but that the passages recited may proveabless- , 
ing to them in their youthful days, and be a blessing to them 
when they grow older, 

Of course the scholars will memorize Bible verses, 
if their teachers or the superintendent is really in 
earnest in a purpose of having them do it. And it is, 
doubtless, also true that there might advantageously be 
more of such memorizing than there is. But, onthe other 
hand, it.is needful to guard against the scholars giving 
too much time and attention to Bible memorizing. To 
know what a Bible text teaches is always and ever more 
important than to be able to repeat the mere words of 
that text without an understanding of their meaning. 
One text understood and memorized is better than ten 
thousand words recited without their understanding. 
That is the way Paul looked at it; and we have never 
seen any good reason for disagreeing with Paul in his 
Opinion on that point. 
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REST. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Oft, like the Psalmist, do we cry, ® 
Oh that a dove’s swift wings had I, 
Where evil could no more molest, 
I'd fly away and be at rest. 


But what if, with a stronger wing, 
Evil were ever following? 

And what if pain and grief and care 
Should haunt and hurt me even there? 


What but the grave can give release! 
The wicked there from troubling cease, 
Its quietness is manifest, 

And there the weary are at rest. 


Can rest no other where be found? 
Mine ear hath caught a winsome sound: 
“O heavy-laden, come to me, 

I only will give rest to thee.” 


I know the voice of Him I love,— 
The Friend all other friends above,— 
I come to him ; so ends my quest. 
Return, my soul, unto thy rest! 


Didst thou not make me for thine own, 
Light in thy light to see alone, 

And restless evermore to be, 

Till I should find my rest in thee! 


Thine easy yoke, O Christ, I take, 
Thyself my true yokefellow make, 
I ask no more ; supremely blest, 
Mine is at length the perfect rest, 


My home, my hope, my heart above, 
Light, life, and rest to me thy love, 
What more than this, in thee to live, 
Have I to ask, hast thou to give! 





ANTIOCH AS A CENTRE; 


SUGGESTIVE OF THE DIVINE STRATEGY OF MISSIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 


The base of operations is the important position in an 
offensive campaign. It is true in wars for earthly con- 
quest, and not less so in the aggressive movements of 
Christianity. The two modes of warfare are alike in this 
point ; but they differ in many ways, and in none more 
obviously than this: that an earthly general must choose 
his base with reference to well-planned strategical opera- 
tions, while in the missionary campaign the planning is 
that of a Higher Power, the human agents acting freely, 
but choosing more wisely than they know. It is true 
that in these days, with the experience of centuries to 
guide us, our missionary leaders are far more conscious 
of the reasons which determine their operations ; but in 
the Apostolic Church the divine guidance was neces- 
sarily more direct. Necessarily, for the leaders scarcely 
knew what a work they were entering upon, and had no 
experience of previous ages to give human guidance. 

Hence the selection of Antioch in Syria as the base of 
operations for apostolic missions to the Gentiles is to be 
regarded as, in the truest sense, a Divine choice. For 
that very reason it will be found to commend itself most 
strongly on grounds of human prudence. It was God’s 
providence which led the right man, at the right time, 
to the right place, there to hear a special call, and to be 
set apart to a special work; and the Divine strategy 
which made Antioch the base of operations is an example 
for the church in all ages. We can feel this the more, 
when we regard the second and larger half of the Book 
of Acts as the story of the victorious progress of Chris- 
tianity from its Eastern base of operations at Antioch to 
the establishment of a new and yet more important cen- 
tre of influence for the Western world in the imperial 
city of Rome. It was a wise choice, because made by 
Providence, when men could not wisely choose; we 
choose wisely now, only when we learn of the same wis- 
dom. 

Antioch was a fitting centre for missionary operations, 
(1) because of its importance ; (2) because of its nearness 
to Jerusalem ; (3) because of its geographical relations to 
the countries through which Christianity must make its 
progress to the centre of the civilized world. It was a 
good position for a military base; it was properly occu- 
pied from Jerusalem ; and it was a convenient base for 
the successive and ever-extending movements of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles. 

I, It may be doubted whether the ordinary reader has 
any adequate idea of the greatness of this ancient city. 
It was third in size among the renowned places in the 
Roman empire, being surpassed but slightly by Alexan- 
dria, the capital of Egypt, though greatly inferior to 








Rome. We have no accurate statement as to the 
number of inhabitants in the days of Paul, but, 
probably, three hundred thousand would not be 
too high an estimate. Like Alexandria, it owed 
its origin and growth to the Macedonian conquest 
of the East. The race of Syrian kings, called 
Seleucid, made it their capital, it being one of the 
many cities founded by Seleucus Nicator (about B. C. 
300), the first of that powerful dynasty. Fifteen other 
places were named Antioch by him, in honor of his 
father, Antiochus, one of the most successful generals of 
Alexander the Great. None of them had so favorable a 
position, and few cities have ever enjoyed such continued 
favor from absolute rulers. It became the capital of the 
Roman province of Syria, and had been repeatedly 
enlarged and beautified. We have accurate topographi- 
cal information respecting it, and its massive fortifica- 
tions, even now, show the lavish expenditure which 
made it well impregnable. It is near the river Orontes, 
about sixteen miles from the Mediterranean, and from 
its position, near the north-east angle of that sea, com- 
manded an immense trade. The book of the Acts can- 
not be understood without some knowledge of the influ- 
ence wrought in the Orient by the conquests of Alexan- 
der, and the rule of the Grecian kings in Egypt and 
Syria. Nations were mixed, a common speech was 
formed, and the way prepared for the higher and more 
permanent political unity of the Roman empire. Anti- 
och represented very fully this mixture of races. Here, 
too, was found, in full measure, that element of popula- 
tion which drove the entering wedge for the introduction 
of revealed religion. The Jews were numerous in Anti- 
och. Alexander the Great had been favorable to them, 
and, despite the conflicts in the days of the Maccabees, 
the Seleucidse had continued to the Jews, in their capital, 
the special privilege of a rulerof their own race. Here, 
too, the Jews of the Dispersion had added to their num- 
bers and influence by successful proselyting. Norshould 
we forget, in this connection, the remarkable fact that 
these Jews of the Dispersion not only spoke Greek, but 
made it their household language. It had become, 
through the Septuagint version, the language of religion 
also. All these providential preparations for the spread 
of Christianity as a universal religion centred in Anti- 
och to a greater extent than anywhere else, except Alex- 
andria, while the Syrian capital had a double advantage 
over the latter city, in that it was more accessible from 
Jerusalem, and nearer the proper field of missionary 
labor. The key to the aggressive movement was Anti- 
och, and about ten years after the death of Christ, they 
“that were scattered abroad upon the tribulation that 
arose about Stephen traveled as far as Phenicia, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the word to none save 
only to Jews” (Acts 11:19). Lewin, in his Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, gives a graphic picture of the scene 
that met the eye of these early preachers: “Here the 
prefect of Syria, girt with the sword, the emblem of 
supreme power, with his legates and procurator, and 
council, or board ofadvice, selected from the noblest blood 
of Rome, held his court in the palace where the Seleu- 
cide had reigned. The market-place was teeming with 
swarthy Syrians and quick-witted Greeks, and with the 
children of Abraham, ever distinguishable by their 
marked physiognomy. Here and there were observed 
troops of legionary soldiers, the conquerors of the world. 
The languages that greeted the ear were as diverse as 
the costumes that met the eye. Syriac and Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, were heardin succession. Greek, how- 
ever, predominated, and formed the ordinary vehicle of 
communication between such discordant materials.” 

II. We must now consider how this base of operations 
was occupied. Antioch was about three hundred miles 
north of Jerusalem, and there was constant intercourse 
between the two cities. The Syrian Jews had enriched 
the temple by many gifts, and Herod the Great had 
paved and adorned the magnificent main thoroughfare 
of Antioch, out of regard for that city. The gospel 
could readily be carried there. But the question would 
arise, far more naturally in Antioch than in Jerusalem, to 
whom shall this gospel be preached? To Greeks as well 
as to Jews? To Greeks on the condition of becoming 
Jews? or to Greeks just as they are? These were the 
practical questions that the first preachers in Antioch 
encountered. Like all great practical questions, they 
were based upon theological positions; but the early 
missionaries, like all successful Christian workers, took 
up the practical matter first, and deduced the theological 
principle from the spiritual results. It is clearly a mat- 
ter of history that in Antioch first the gospel was pro- 
claimed to, and received by, the Gentiles as such. The 
case of Cornelius was a sporadic one, and it is not certain 
that the laborers at Antioch knew of that episode, It 





must, however, be admitted that there is some doubt as 
to the record in Acts 11: 20, owing to the various read- 
ings in the early manuscripts: some of them read “ Hel- 
lenes,” that is, Greeks, while by far the greater number 
have “ Hellenists,” that is, Grecian Jews, or “ Grecians,” 
as the Authorized Version renders. The Revised Ver- 
sion gives the former reading in its text, and the latterin its 
margin. This judgment seems to me to be quite correct. 
The authorities for “Hellenes” are: Aleph (third cor- 
rector), A, D (first hand), and several Fathers, especially 
Eusebius and Chrysostom. The mass of Greek manu- 
scripts favored “ Hellenists,” but only B (the Vati- 
canus) among weighty authorities. Aleph has an origi- 
nal blunder, corrected as above, but indicating that the 
copy from which it was made read: “ Hellenists.” C 
has a gap at this chapter. Modern editors, as a rule, 
accept “ Hellenes,” but Westcott and Hort adopt the 
other reading, without any margin. If the authority of 
B is paramount, they are right. But, except on that 
theory, the weight of evidence favors the view taken by 
the Revisers. As regards internal evidetice, every 
ground of probability favors the reading “ Hellenes,” 
except the undoubted fact that the other word gives a 
more difficult reading. Itis urged that the scribes would 
alter this into the more apt word. But the rule, that the 
more difficult reading is to be preferred, has its limits, 
and these seem to be reached here. Verse 20 presents 
no contrast to verse 19, if we read Hellenists; in fact, it 
makes, in that case, no new statement at all. The 
“Jews” of verse 19 included “Grecian Jews,” since as 
early as chapter 6 the latter class are referred to, while 
“ Hebrews ” is the term used in contrast. (See Acts 6: 1.) 

Moreover, it is plain from Acts 15: 23 that there were 
Gentiles in the church at Antioch, and we have no record 
of their admission to Christian privilege, unless we find 
it in the verse under discussion. To this we may add 
that the sending of Barnabas (Acts 11: 22) suggests an 
important crisis in the history. 

Nor is the new name given to the disciples at Antioch 
without an important bearing on the question whether 
the Greeks had already received the gospel. The name, 
as is well known, gives a Hebrew idea, that of the Mes- 
siah, in Greek form, with a Latin termination added. 
Now the Jews would not have given such a name to the 
Nazarenes, implying as it does that Jesus was the true 
Messiah. But if the church at Antioch was made up of 
‘Jews only, it is unlikely that any_name other than that 
bestowed by the Jews would have gained currency. We 
may add that in few places were the relations between 
Gentiles and Grecian Jews more amicable. All these 
considerations favor the view that the first preachers at 
Antioch proclaimed the gospel to the Greeks, that there, 
and at that time, the religion of Christ overleaped, the 
narrow bounds’of a Jewish sect, and took, for the first 
time, its true position as the religion for all men. No 
place could be more favorable for this step, both in itself 
and in its relations to Jerusalem. In the latter city the 
old narrowness would (and did) remain for a long time ; 
but Antioch, while near enough to receive the gospel 
very early, was remote enough to be freed from the con- 
stant influence of such Judaizing tendencies. 

Thus the proper base of operations was occupied. And 
to the right place the right leaders came at the proper 
time. Barnabas and Saul were to be the pioneers in the 
new work. They came to Antioch, the former sent by 
the church at Jerusalem, the latter sought out by his 
friend Barnabas, but both divinely guided and sent to 
this important centre. The church in Antioch was 
worthy of such leaders, and of the great privilege to be 
granted them. For we find these disciples ready to give, 
and to give to their needy brethren at a distance. It 
ought not to require any demonstration in these days, 
that a benevolent church is, by the same token, a mis- 
sionary church. The men who carried relief to Jerusd- 
lem from the Christians at Antioch were the very men of 
whom the Holy Ghost afterwards said: “Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them” (Acts 13:2). With this Divine command the 
outward movement began. 

III. There was no better place from which the mis- 
sionary campaign could be conducted. A glance at the 
map will show that the line of aggressive operations 
could be more successively extended on the northern, 
than on the southern, shore of the Mediterranean. The 
field that was white for the harvest was there to be seen: 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Spain—these countries not 
only contained more inhabitants, but. were more ready 
for the gospel than the regions of Africa or Arabia and 
Persia. Moreover, they offered the advantage of con- 
tinuous movement by easy stages, whereas in other direc- 
tions there were deserts and a variety of hindrances. 
Now Antioch was at that very corner of the Mediterranean 
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which commanded the northern shore, both by land and 
by sea. Its seaport, Seleucia, from which Barnabas and 
Saul sailed on their first missionary journey (Acts 13: 4), 
was a place of great importance. About fifteen miles 
distant from the capital, it afforded, by means of its 
harbor, improved at great cost, as-good shipping facili- 
ties as any port on the Syrian coast. By land the prov- 
ince of Cilicia was readily accessible. We may notice 
how well chosen were the men sent out on this journey, 
—to them, and to the church that sent them forth with 
fasting and prayer, an experimental one. If they 
traveled by land they would reach the native province 
of Saul; if by sea, Cyprus, the early home of Barnabas, 
was scarce a hundred miles away. 

As Barnabas was older in his discipleship, and his 
relative John Mark attended the preachers, Cyprus was 
the first country they visited. Curiously enough, the 
priority of Barnabas, in the story as given by Luke, 
ceases with the departure from Cyprus. In Acts 13: 13, 
we read: “Now Paul and his company set sail from 
Paphos, and came to Perga in Pamphylia.” Thereafter 
it is always “ Paul and Barnabas,” except in the account 
of the meeting at Jerusalem and in the official tetter 
from the church there (Acts 15: 12, 25). Itis notice- 
able that the defection of John Mark coincides in time 
with this precedence given to Paul. He may not have 
been influenced by feelings of jealousy, nor yet failed to 
sympathize with the mission to the Gentiles. But evi- 
dently he felt that the risk, in going to the continent, 
was too great. He returned, not to Antioch, but to 
Jerusalem (Acts 13: 13). 

It does not come within the scope of this article to 
follow the steps of the great apostle in his missionary 
journeys. But the Holy Spirit showed plainly to the 
first missionaries that Asia Minor was the proper field of 
labor. It is true they did not go very far to the west- 
ward,—in fact, moved toward Antioch, after leaving the 
seacoast. But they retraced their steps, to comfort the 
disciples and to organize congregations in each city 
where they had preached. Reaching the seaboard 
again at Attalia, they were ata port which had close 
commercial relations with Antioch in Syria, and they 
found speedy opportunity to return thither, 

Paul and Barnabas seem to have remained at Antioch 
for about two years after returning from their first mis- 
sionary journeyx.'They were eventful years, since the 
first great controversy in the Christian Church arose at 
this time, and that too in Antioch. The discussion could 
not be settled there, but was referred to the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem ; a step the more necessary since the 
men who insisted upon the necessity of circumcision 
had come from Judea. The story of the settlement of 
the question is told in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, but 
the second chapter of Galatians plainly shows that there 
was a strong party of Jewish believers who did not 
heartily accept this position of evangelical freedom. 
Antioch is memorable as the place where the apostle 
Paal withstood the leader of the twelve, not for defection 
in doctrine, but in practice. The doctrine of freedom 
from the Mosaic ceremonies had been settled at Jerusa- 
lem, and Peter had been foremost in speaking for liberty. 
But Jewish prejudice still influenced his practice, and 
in Antioch he gave way to it, as did even Barnabas. 
Here then the practical question was settled ; the simple 
record, as Paul gives it in a few verses, establishes the 
claim of Antioch as the mother church of Protestantism, 
as well as the mother church of the Gentiles, After this 
victory had been won, the two leaders started again from 
the Syrian capital. But this time they did not journey 
together. After sharp contention, Barnabas sailed to 
his native island, and Paul departed to his native prov- 
ince, “being commended by the brethren to the grace 
of the Lord” (Acts 15: 40). It was not far to Derbe and 
Lystra, where he had already established. churches. 
Step by step he was led through Asia Minor to the shores 
of the Agean, and in obedience to a heavenly vision 
the little band passed over into Macedonia. We need 
not trace the journey farther, but notice only that after 
this new and far more extended movement, Paul returned 
to Antioch. He had indeed made a brief visit to Jerusa- 
lem after landing at Cesarea, but the Syrian capital was 
still his base of operations. 

Leaving it again for his last great tour before his 
Roman imprisonment, we do not find that heever returned. 
Rome was to become the centre of his subsequent activity, 
but the way to Rome could only have been found at 
Antioch. 

But the importance of the city for Christianity remained 
for many centuries. After the destruction of Jerusalem 
the church in Antioch was the most prominent one in 
Asia, and in the fifth century, when patriarchates were 
established, one was assigned to this city. The office 


still remains, both inthe Greek and in the Latin Church. 
In our day Antioch presents only a miserable shadow of 
its former greatness, but even now it is a missionary 
centre for Protestantism. 

Recurring to the marked advantage of its position for 
Christian effort in the first century, we may well believe 
that it was divinely selected as the best position for the 
mother church of the Gentiles, and providentially pre- 
pared for the part it played in the great religious move- 
ment. For Jesus of Nazareth had predicted to his disci- 
ples, among many things even now not clear to us, these 
two events: (1) That Jerusalem was doomed, and (2) to 
all the nations.the gospel would be preached. A new 
centre for this universal movement was indispensable. 
Antioch became that centre. That it was the choice of 
the Master himself cannot seem strange to those who 
believe his words when he says: “ All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations” (Matt. 
26: 18,19). It was the King who was conducting the 
movement, and he wisely selected the base of operations. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL FIELD AND WORK IN 
THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

BY PROFESSOR R. V. FOSTER. 


Making a small allowance for the incomplete statistics 
furnished in the latest minutes of the General Assembly, 
there are in the Cumberland Presbyterian, Church 
150,000 communicants. These are scattered over at 
least twenty states and territories of the Union, extend- 
ing from Western Pennsylvania to Oregon, California, 
and Texas. I have no means at hand of ascertaining 
the number of Sunday-schools in the hands of this 
church. The number of officers and teachers given in 
the last Assembly’s minutes is 8,385; which estimate, 
however, is quite too small, many of the presbyteries 
not having furnished recent reports, and none of them 
quite correct ones. The number of Sunday-school 
scholars is put down at 58,184, which number also, we 
may safely say, is much too small, and for the same 
reason. The number of ordained ministers reported is 
1,422, and the number of congregations 2,587. Perhaps 
many of these churches have no Sunday-school, though 
they all ought to have. The Sunday-school is to the 
church very much as the roots are to the tree. And the 
church that has not attached to it, as a part of itself, some 
kind of Sunday-school, is in danger of withering away 
for want of sap. The church of those times when such 
roots were not the rule was a very dry one. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, like many others, is 
coming to appreciate this fact, and hence the interest in 
the Sunday-school work on the part of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church is rapidly increasing. The most 
interesting part, however, of the report which it has 
now to make on the Sunday-school work is, progress. 
Prior to ten years ago we had no Sunday-school editor, 
and published no lesson helps. The Sabbath’School 
Gem had been previously edited and published by Dr. 
T. C. Blake, but, notwithstanding its name, it had no 
special connection with the Sunday-school. It was 
merely a sparkling little paper intended for the children 
of the editor’s church. The Rev. Dr. M. B. De Witt 
was placed by the Board of Publication in charge of a 
series of Sunday-school and lesson helps in 1873. At 
that time Cumberland Presbyterian Sunday-school 
history may be said to have begun, and from that day 
to this the work has been growing,—however slow the 
growth may have been in some respects. The church 
uses, of course, the International lessons, and it also 
issues through its Board of Publication the Sunday- 
school Comments, The Sunday-school Gem, the Lesson 
Leaf, and Our Lambs, all of which have a good circula- 
tion within the denomination. 

Dr. T. S$. Rubey was for a number of years a promi- 
nent Sunday-school worker in Missouri and other parts 
of the North-west. He is now the secretary of the State 
Sunday-school Association of Tennessee. He informs 
me that the Cumberland Presbyterian Church had done 
very little Sunday-school work in Missouri and the 
adjacent states previous to the year 1874, nor had it done 
very much elsewhere. It had schools in the towns and 
wherever jt had strong churches. But the church at 
large was not alive to the work. About that time the 
Missouri State Sunday-school Association, began its 
work. The officers of that Association organized county 
associations. The ministers of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church began to attend the state conventions ; the 
state secretary, who was himself a lay member of this 
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church, began an active correspondence with the minis- 
try, urging them to take an active part in the work of 
organizing the counties and districts. Many of them 
did it. From that time forward a general interest seems 
to have beenyenkindled, and a new spirit and zeal mani- 
fested towards the Sunday-school work. It was stated 
by a prominent minister of the gospel in an appeal to 
the Christian people of the state that “ the denomination 
taking the most active part in this general and united 
work would, in the years to come, reap most from it both 
in members and power. The prophecy has already been 
fulfilled, though it has not yet been “filled full.” The min- 
isters and ruling elders of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church were not behind the foremost in this work ; the 
lay members became awakened and began to take an 
active part, and thus enthusiasm was enkindled, and the 
fire spread, and the entire church began not only to 
build up their present schools, but to start new ones. 
Thus the Cumberland Presbyterian Church became 
truly a Sunday-school working people. A place was 
given to the Sunday-school in the “ Orders of Business ” 
of Presbyteries and Synods, and a day devoted to the 
discussion of topics pertaining to the Sunday-school. 

In 1880 the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Mis- 
souri began to agitate the subject of a State Sunday- 
school Association for itself, which culminated in a well- 
attended convention in 1882. Permanent associations of 
this kind have been organized in other States ; through 
them the church is being quickened, and its membership 
largely increased. This work has also developed, and 
is still developing, the missionary spirit; every member of 
the schools being to a certain important extent a mis- 
sionary, not only receiving the Word of Life, but also 
teaching it in one way and another to those who have it 
not. 

The Sunday-school work in the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church is not so completely organized, perhaps, 
as it is in some older and larger denominations; it has 
not as many appliances ; it does not command as exten- 
sive machinery. But the work is growing and the 
interest is increasing, for the church has already begun to 
recognize in the Sunday-school the right arm of her 
power; and if she should ever again be called on to report 
the “present condition and outlook” of her Sunday- 
school work, she hopes by the blessing of God to be able 
to say something better than she is able to say now. 

Theological School, Lebanon, Tennessee. 





BUSINESS MAXIMS, BAD AND GOOD. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 


A well-known Christian writer once said to me, 
“George Macdonald’s books came into my life like an 
influence.” 

Everything one reads makes some impression, for good 
or ill, upon him; but there are some authors that enter 
into his very soul with destiny-shaping power. Thus 
came Cotton Mather’s Essays To Do Good into the early 
life of Franklin, and made it his highest ambition to be 
“a doer of good.” Emerson’s book on Nature came into 
Tyndall’s life “like an influence,” and made him a 


naturalist. Thus came Ruskin’s works to Henry Ward - 


Beecher, to teach him the secret of seeing. Thus 
Things New and Old helped to make D. L. Moody a great 
expositor. Thus the book of Proverbs, used as a first 
reader in the public schools of Scotland, has made its 
people terse in speech and “ canny ” in action. 

On the other hand, the records of crime show that 
sensational stories of vice have come into many lives as 
a destiny-shaping influence from hell. Such reading 
stands only second to rum among the Devil’s recruiting 
officers. Shop-windows filled with tempting pictures 
that poison the mind ought to be prohibited, as surely 
as those filled with bottles of alcoholic poison for the 
body. 

Not only books and papers, but even single sentences, 
often serve, like a railroad switch, to turn a life into the 
right or wrong track. A maxim or motto has come into 
many a life like. an influence. That watchword of Christian 
society, “The greatest good of the greatest number,” 
which caught the eye of Jeremy Bentham in early life, 
made him a great political economist, seeking to work 
out this motto in society. Similar illustrations of the 
power of proverbs are given in the replies I have received 
from hundreds of prominent men to the question, “What 
maxims or watchwords, if any, have had a powerful influ- 
ence on your life, and helped to your success? ” 

Two-thirds of, those replying to the circular of inqui- 
ries recognize no watchword as worthy of being called 
a special influence in their lives; but from the others a 
very interesting list of such mottdes has been collected, 
mostly the ald ones which have been se long the true 
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“common law” of the respectable elements of society,— 
proverbs that are more powerful than parties; maxims 
that are mightier than magistrates. 

In one of my replies, a gentleman declares, as his 
opinion, that “maxims and watchwords, as such, are of 
little account, and are seldom thought of by boys; the 
examples of upright, honorable business men, and the 
precepts of the Bible, being more potent.” We answer, 
that while “example” is “more potent” than any 
words, yet noble maxims, which are usually outgrowths 
from the Bible, if not quotations, are also “ potent,” as 
the biographies of great men and the replies I have 
received abundantly prove. To many a man, a motto 
has become the very star by which he has sailed all 
through the voyage of life,-as a terse expression of its 
true purpose. I do not forget that there is often smooth 
talk and bad walk; that 

“ Between said and done 
A long race may be run.” 
But the walk would often be worse but for the talk. 
A motto helps a man as a target does the skill of a 
marksman. It gives his life purpose and plan. “ Have 
a mark; aim at it; hit it.” An arrow shot at a venture 


- was never but once known to hit anything. Each of 


our States, and every foreign nation, holds up a motto 
on its coat-of-arms as the aim of its people. Such ideals 
improve real life. All*titled families in foreign lands 
have such mottoes as incitements to true nobleness. In 
this country, where every family is royal, such mottoes 
would be helpful guide-boards to right courses of life. 
And why not have a motto for all schools, as well as 
colleges? The old custom of putting mottoes on clocks 
and watches is also a good one. “ Fugit hora; ora” 
(The hour is flying; pray), said the dial of an old clock 
in Yorkshire to all who looked to it for the time of day. 

At the Jewish feast of Pentecost, when the young 
people are received into full religious membership, they 
are each given a confirmation certificate, inscribed with 
an appropriate Scripture motto, which they are to 
cherish and follow through life,—a aged custom for all 
churches to follow. 

Several of the prominent men whose mottoes I have 
received agcribe “ great-influence” to them. 

One of our Brooklyn doctors says: “ When I was quite 
a lad, I heard a Sunday-school speech in our little coun- 
try church, where the speaker took for his text, ‘Aim 
high. If you don’t hit the mark, you may come some- 
where near it.’ The speech from that text has, I think, 
had a strong influence upon my whole life.” A New 
York publisher says: ‘“‘ When a boy of nine years of age, 
my Sunday-school teacher gave me a book entitled No 
Such Word as Fail. I have felt the effect of it ever 
since.” A Western ex-governor ascribes similar power 
to the proverbs of Solomon and of Franklin, which his 
father frequently quoted to his children. 

In one of the replies to my inquiries about moftoes, a 
prosperous Brooklyn manufacthrer tells how a single 
watchword made him wealthy, besides helping him in 
his character. When a young man, he started for 
Australia in a sailing vessel, intending to go into business 
there; but he became very weary of the slow and stormy 
voyage, and half determined to leave the ship at a South 
American port, and return home. He asked advice in 
this matter from an old man, who was one of his fellow- 
passengers. The counsel he got was: “If you undertake 
to do a thing, do it.” He took the advice, and the motto 
also. In Australia, he soon acquired twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, which he brought to this country, and 
greatly increased by fidelity to the same ever-present 
watchword. The motto has also helped him as a Chris- 
tian in holding on and holding out. Mr. Edmund 
Driggs of Brooklyn, who is known for his double worth, 
gives, in his reply, a motto that came into his life like 
an influence, and greatly helped him toward success. 
At the age of fifteen, he left home to engage with an 
older brother in the freighting business on the Hudson 
River. The first duty he performed on board the vessel 
was to go aloft to reeve the pennant halliards through 
the truck on the top of the topmast, which was forty feet 
above the top of the mainmast, without any rigging 
attached thereto. The sailing-master arranged the hal- 
liards over the boy’s shoulder, with a running bowline 
under his right arm, and then he ordered him aloft. »The 
new sailor looked at the sailing-master, and then aloft, and 
asked the question, “ Did anybody ever do that?” “Yes, 
you fool!” was the answer; “do you suppose I would 


. order you to do a thing that was never done before?” 


The young sailor replied, “If anybody ever did it, I can 
do it.” He did it. That maxim has been his watchword 
through life—“If anybody ever did it, I can do it.” 
Though he is now over seventy years of age, he is still 
engaged in active business life; and, whatever business 





or enterprise he undertakes, the watchword still is, “If 
anybody ever did it, I can do it.” 

Let me now give, with nothing more than passing 
comment, some of the other mottoes which I have 
gathered out of the replies. One who has been a faith- 
ful governor and general, and is now a college president, 
has the motto, “ Fidelity to every trust.” Another gen- 
eral of our late war, now a senator, is true to these 
two watchwords: “All men are equal, if upright and 
honest ;” “Stick to your friends in adversity, as well 
as prosperity.” 

Among the mottoes of Alexander H. Stephens were 
these: “Time and tide wait for no man;” “Take time 
by the forelock.” A new version of this proverb is, 
“The time to take pancakes is when they are passing.” 
“ Be just, and fear not,” is the motto of another. 

Neal Dow’s motto is, “Res, non verba;” that is, 
Deeds, not words. But he is good at both. He has 
also two other mottoes: “Always be on the side of 
right, always against the wrong;” “No man has a 
right to do anything that, if the world should follow his 
example, would produce more harm than good.” 

A distinguished professor flies the motto, “ Wisdom 
is the principal thing.” An editor of one of the lead- 
ing Chicago papers has the motto, “Industrious perse- 
verance and integrity insure success.” Another editor’s 
motto is, “ Honest industry and hard work will win.” 
Those who “dash off” articles for the papers would do 
well to ponder these editorial mottoes, and save, by adopt- 
ing them, their articles from being “dashed off” into the 
waste-basket. Another editor takes two mottoes from 
Horace. One is, “ Nocturna versate, versate diurna;” 
that is, Turn your verses over by day; turn them over 
by night.” The other is, “ Nulla dies sine linea;” that 
is, No day without a line. 

The mottoes of one of Brooklyn’s doctors are: “ Cau- 
tious, but thorough;” “Do your best every time, even 
in small matters. Several business men have similar 
mottoes: “ Do everything well;” “Whatever is — 
doing at all, is worth doing well.” 

But a thoughtful professor puts beside such mottoes of 
well-doing one which he believes and defends, which is, 
indeed, the other half of the same truth,—“ Never do any- 
thing too well.” We are not to put as much pains into 
making a box as into the statue which it is to contain. He 
believes that many men waste their lives in doing trifles 
too well. It is not worth while to buiter your cow’s hay, 
or throw pearls to swine with their corn. “What can 
be done with little, need not be done with much.” And 
then that kindred motto of business men, “If-you want 
to have anything well done, do it yourself,” is to be 
limited by that other watchword, “It is better to set 
ten men to work than to do ten men’s work.” Among 
the varied calls upon our time, we are not to do things 
of even secondary importance.to the exclusion of more 
important ones. “The better is a great enemy of the 
best.” Between good, better, and best, always choose 
the best. 

Other mottoes, given by professional and business men, 
are as follows: “Onething atatime.” “ Business before 
pleasure.” “ Work, economize, persevere.” “A pur- 
pose once fixed, and then victory or death.” “ Never be 
idle.” “Never give up one job until you get another.” 

The man who flies that last motto, began life as a 
schoolhouse sexton. When appointed a teacher, he 
kept the old job until sure of success in the new one ; and 
so on, until he is now the superintendent of schools in 
one of our largest cities. 

Yet other mottoes of business men are the following: 
“Never make a promise which you cannot perform.” 
“Tneur no responsibility which you cannot meet without 
distress.” “Never fail to keep a promise.” “ Meet 
every engagement to the minute.” “ When you say you 
will do a thing, do it” (a motto implying perseverance 
as well as fidelity). ‘“ Always pay one hundred cents on 
a dollar.” “Don’t tell what you are going to do until 
you have done it.” “Make every article reliable.” 
“ Every tub must stand on its own bottom.” - “ Paddle 
your own canoe.” “ Every man’s life a plan of God.” 
“Buy nothing unnecessary, however cheap.” “Spend 
less than you earn every year.” “Save a portion of 
every dollar earned.” “Be honest, whether the ducats 
come or go.” “A man gets only what he earns.” 
“ Eternal vigilance is the price of success.” “ Faithful 
in least, faithful alsoin much.” “ Make your employers’ 
interests your own.” “Make yourself indispensable.” 
“ Be sure you are right and then go ahead.” (A new 
version of that proverb is, “ Be sure you have a loaf and 
not a stone before you bite.”) “Pay as you go.” 
“ Never spend a dollar until you have it.” 

These last two mottoes are fairly modified by the motto 





or some other mortgaged property, as an incentive to 
saving.” 

Another gives, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy,” as a business motto. It is a good one; for the 
successful men of our land are mostly those who have 
rested in body and mind, every week, by observing the 
Lord’s Day. 

Yet other business mottoes, of value for both worlds, 
are: “Be a whole man.” “ Not slothful in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” “Commit thy way 
unto the Lord, and he shall direct thy paths.” “ Trust 
in the Lord and do good.” “Do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God.” 





OVERHEAD. 
BY SARA DUNCAN, 
Oh! lift thine eyes, my soul, and see 
The calm clouds sailing over, 


The gnarled oak’s strength, the shy leaves’ trust, 
Fair-pinioned birds that hover ! 


Oh ! lift thine eyes, my soul, and see 
Earth’s faith in her Defender ; 

And for thy tired self learn alone 
The lesson of surrender ! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——@——— 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S VEIL. 


BY MISS ANNIE BE. WILSON, 


Don’t ask me if little Sunshine was pretty, because I 
don’t know—nobody ever did know; and this was the 
reason why, she had a very wonderful veil, and whenever 
anybody spoke to her, or even looked at her, she would 
draw it over her face, and you could not tell whether 
her eyes were blue or brown, or whether her skin was 
fair or dark; you only knew this wonderful veil made. 
you think of sunshine and flowers, and all the pleasant 
things in-the world. 

And, strange as it may seem, it always put everybody 
into a good humor just to look at it. No matter how 
angry or quarrelsome her companions might be, they 
would generally break into a —~ laugh as soon as it 
showed itself. ' 

As for her own face, a Pe Rn had no chance at all. 
This pretty veil would chase it away before it had time 
to pucker up a single wrinkle. 

Sometimes when anything happened that she did not 
like, fora moment she would look downcast, like any 
other little girl that had been disappointed, but soon 
the veil would fall, and she would be her own sweet 
sunny self again, saying in the brightest way, 

“ Well, it don’t matter; something else will do just as 
well.” 

She had a doll once, which had been given her by her 
Aunt May, and she loved it very much. It was a doll 
with the prettiest baby hands and feet ever seen. Now 
Sunshine was a right careful little girl, and though she 
had played with it ever since Christmas, it was almost 
as good as new. 

But one day her little cousin, in their play, insisted 
upon exchanging dolls, and very soon broke off one of 
the dear little feet. The tears would come at first, and 
it was a very sorrowful little girl that carried her lame 
darling to mother for sympathy; but almost before the 
mother could say a word of encouragement, the sunny 
veil was in its place, and Sunshine, smiling through her 
tears, said : 

“Oh, well! mamma, it won’t matter much, will it? 
’cause you know you can stuff the stocking with cotton, 
and when the shoe is on it won’t show a bit. Besides, I 
can play she’s got a ‘sick foot’ like my little friend 
Lizzy Lore.” 

But when, before the day was over, the beloved dol! 
fell on the pavement, and broke the beautiful head all to 
pieces, it well-nigh broke little Sunshine’s heart, and she 
could but sob her griefs out, for her ruined doll, in her 
mother’s lap. 

But, again, the veil conquered ; and, ever looking for 
the bright side, she said quite cheerily : 

“ Well, anyhow, I can play with my little old doll, and 
I won’t be so afraid of breaking that; and we can play 
poor ‘ Bella’ had the croup and died; and we can have 
funeral,—can’t we, mamma?” 

Can you, little boys and girls, guess what little Sun- 
shine’s veil was, or shall I tell you? 

It was the sweet smile that came from her—always 





looking for a bright side to everything, and keeping ing 
of a Syracuse man, “ Always have a debt on your house | 


good humor, no matter what happened, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1883.| 


1, April 1.—Simon the Sorcerer........ 
2. April 8.—Philip and the Ethioptan.. 
3. April 15.—Saul’s Conversion............. 
4. April 22.—Saul Preaching Christ..... 
5. April ®.—Peter Working Miracles 
6, May 6.—Peter Preaching to the Gentiles... 


Weta neeeebenenee eoneceressneneretbeseres 





Acts 10 :30-44 














7. May 13.—The Spread of the Gospel, ............ccccccaseeeeeeeeeervens Acts 11 : 19-30 
8. May 20,— Herod and Peter ...........cccccccsecsssssensseneereesesseeneees Acta 12: 1-17 
9. May 27.—Paul and Barnabus in Oypres.. Acts 13: 1-12 
10, June 3,~—At Antioch .. Acts 13: 13-16, and 43-52 
Ul, June 10.—At Iconium and Lystra. sereseeeeee ACtS 145 1-18 
12, June 17.—End of First Missionary Journey............0--:-00+ Acts 14 : 19-28 


18, June 24.—Review. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 6, 1883. 


TITLE: 


PETER PREACHING TO THE GENTILES. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 10: 30-44.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

80. And Cornelius said, Four 
days ago I was fasting until this 
hour; and at the ninth hour I 
prayed in my house, and, behold, 
& man stood before me in bright 
clothing, 

81. And said, Cornelius, thy 
prayer is heard, and thine alms 
are had: in remembrance in the 
sight of God. 

82. Send therefore to Joppa, and 
call hither Simon, whose surname 
is Peter; he is lodged in the house 
of one Simon a tanner by the sea- 
side: who, when he cometh, shall 
speak unto thee. 

33. Immediately thérefore Isent 
to thee; and thou hast well done 
that thou art come. , Now there- 
fore are we all here present before 


God, to hear ali things that are 


commanded thee of God. 
$4. Then Peter opened Ais 


‘mouth and said, Of a truth I 


perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons : 

35. But in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with him, 

36. The word which God sent 
unto the children of Israel, 
preaching peace by Jesus Christ: 
(he is Lord of all:) . 

87. That word, I say, ye know, 
which was published throughout 
all Judea, and began from Galilee, 
after the baptism which John 
preached : 

88. How God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power: who went about 
doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil; 
for God was with him. 

39, And we are witnesses of all 
things which he did both in the 
land of the Jews, and in Jeru- 
salem; whom they slew and 
hanged on a tree. 

40. Him God raised up the third 
day, and shewed him openly; 

41. Not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses chosen before of 
God, even to us, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from 
the dead. 

42, And he commanded ‘us to 
preach unto the people, and to 
testify that it is he which was 
ordained of God to be the Judge of 
quick and dead. 

43. To him give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name 
whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. 

44. While Peter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word. 


REVISED VERSION. 


30 And Cornelius said, Four days 
ago, until this hour, I was 
keeping the ninth’ hour of 
prayer in my house; and be- 
hold, a man stood before me 

81 in bright apparel, and saith, 
Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, 
and thine alms are had in 
remembrance in the sight of 

82 God. Send therefore to Joppa, 
and call unto thee Simon, who 
is surnamed Peter; he lodgeth 
in the house of Simon a tanner, 

83 by the sea side. Forthwith 
therefore I sent. to thee; and 
thou hast well done that thou 
art come. Now therefore we 
are all here present in the sight 
of God, to hear all things that 
have been commanded thee of 

$4 the Lord. And Peter opened 
his mouth, and said, 

Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons: 

85 but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to 

36 him. !The word which he 
sent unto the children of Israel, 
preaching *good tidings of 
peace by Jesus Christ (he is 

87 Lord of all)—that saying ye 
yourselves know, which was 
published throughout all 
Judea, beginning from Galilee, 
after the baptism which John 
preached ; even Jesus of Naza- 

88 reth, how that God anointed 
him with the Holy Ghost and 
with power: who went about 
doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the 
devil; for God was with him. 

$9 And we are witnesses of all 
things which he did both in 
the country of the Jews, and 
in Jerusalem ; whom also they 
slew, hanging him on a tree, 

40 Him God raised up the third 
day, and gave him to be made 

41 manifest, not to all the people, 
but unto witnesses that were 
chosen before of God, even to 
us, who did eat and drink with 
him after he rose from the 

42 dead. And he charged us to 
preach unto the people, and to 
testify that this is he which is 
ordained of God to be the Judge 

43 of quick and dead. To him 
bear all the prophets witness, 
that through his name every 
one that believeth on him 
shall receive remission of sins, 


words, the Holy Ghost fell on 
all them which heard the 
word, 


1M ye authorities read 





He word unto, 2Or, the 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: { Power through Faith and Fidelity to 


Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson TOPIC: The Story of Christ. 


1, Ready to Hear the Word, v. 30-33. 
Lesson OvuTLINE: {2 Prociaiming the Word, v. 34-43. 
3. Blessed by the Word, vy. 44. 


GoLpen TEXT: On the Gentiles also was poured out the 


gift of the Holy Ghost.—Acts 10: 45. 


Darny Home REApinas 


M.—Isa. 58: 1-12. The story foretold by Isaiah. 


T. —Zech, 18: 1-7. 


The story foretold by Zechariah. 


W.—Acts 2: 2242. The story told to Christ's slayers, 
T. —Acts 3; 11-26, The story told to the Jews. 

F. —Acts 8: 26-40. The story told to the Ethiopian. 
$. —Acts 10: 34-38, The story told to Cornelius, 
$.—Acts 13: 17-41. The story told in Antioch, 


44 While Peter yet spake these | 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. READY TO HEAR THE WORD. 


|. Cornelius Praying : 
Four days ago . Iwas keeping the ninth hour of prayer. 
At the evening sscrifice . I fell upon my knees (Ezra 9: 5). 


I set my face unto the Lord God to seek b prayer (Dan. 9: 
Evening, and morning, and at noon will | pray (Psa. 55 : 17). 
il. Cornelius Answered : 
1. The Vision. 
Behold, a man stood before me in bright apparel, 
While I was speaking in prayer . . Gabriel . ‘aa. me (Dan. 9 : 20). 


While they are yet speaking will I hear (Isa. 65: 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you Cas 4:8). 


2. The Assurance. 
Thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance. 
From the first day . . . thy words were heard naok ea. 10: 12). 
I have heard thy prayer, 1 have seen thy tears (i . 88 : 5). 
God is not unrigh to forget your work (Heb. 6 : 10). 
il. Cornelius Directed : 
Send therefore to Joppa, and call wnto thee Simon. 
Who shall speak .. . words, whereby thou = be saved (Acts 11 : 14). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2: 5). 
Acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy wie (Prov. 3 ; 6). 
IV. Cornelius Obeying : 
1, Obeying. 
Forthwith therefore I sent wnto thee. 
I made haste . . . to keep thy commandmen 


ts 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it er maby al saight heel, 9:10). 
Behold, now is the acceptable time (2 Cor. 6 


2. Commending. 
Thou hast well done that thou art come, 
Behold, to obey is — than sacrifice (1 Sam. 15: 


Ye are iy friends, if ye do . . . whi Coummnams you (leben 36 1 18) 
Well done, pone and faithful sarvant (Matt, 25 : 21). 

8. Ready to Hear. ; 

We areall here...to hear all... commanded thee of the Lord, 


‘a ies saan will hear; endl wilt inerenss - sepodeing 
See m instruction, and not silver (Prov. 8 : 10). 

Receive with meekness the es ayo word (Jas. 1; 21). 

Long for the spiritual milk which is without alle a Pet. 2 : 2). 


1, a8 ready to help those who come to him in prayer desiring 


2 God is ready to help ag soon aa one i ready to pray for help. 
pnd tpn Ande p those who call upon him, 


lic and human. 

4. God's ready to" put put one in the way of ascertaining the truth, if 
one really w the truth. 

5. pen is is ready to bess ee one who unhesitatingly obeys his com- 


6. Though God may make use of angels, yet he selects redeemed 
uman beings to ry Gxplain to to men the wal of redemption. 
II. PROCLAIMING THE WORD. 
1. The Truth Perceived : 
(1.) I perceive that God is no respecter of persons. 
There,is no respect of persons with God Gem. 2:12). 
There cannot be Greek and Jew . . . bondman _heoman (Col. 3 : 11). 
If ye have respect of persons, ye commit sin (Je (Jas. 2: 
(2.) He that feareth, worketh righteousness, penaenh, 
The fear of the Lord is to hate evil vy. 8: 13). 
Every one .. . doeth righteousness is begotten of him (1 John 2: 29). 
Faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself (Jas. 2 : 17). 
ll. The Gospel Preached ; 
1. The Word Sent. 
The word . . . sent, preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus. 
For he 1s our pease, who hath made both one (Eph. 2: 14). 
Having made e thro the blood of his cross (Col. 1 : 20). 
Peace among men in whoua be is well pleased (Luke 2: 14). 
2. The Word Published. 


Published . . . after the baptism which John preached. 





Saying, Regent pei § a for the om of heaven is at hand (Matt, 3: Ay 
Preacking tism of repentance unto remission of sins (Luke 3:3). 
Jesus came into ee preaching the gospel of God (Mark 1 : 15). 


8. The Word Incarnated. 
Jesus. . . anointed. . . with the Holy Ghost and with power. 
The Word becamé flesh, end dwelt inane A \- Gane 1: 14), 
re Rpirtt of the Lord is w m me ( 
Jesus ... approved of unto you by inighty works (Acts 2 ; 22). 
a ‘The Word’s Witnesses. 
(1.) The Apostles. 
(1.) pci sin os adam which he did. 
Ye are witnesses of these (Luke 24 : 48). 
Ye shall be my witnesses, in Jerusalem, ete. (Acts 1: 
Ye also bear witness, because ye have been with me (John 5B: 27). 
(2.) Him God raised up . . . made manifest . . . even to us. 
He shewed unto them his hands and his side (John 0 : 20). 


Handle me and pe for a spirit hath not flesh (Luke 24: )). 
Shewed himself alive after by many proofs (Acts 1 : 3). 


i ) Charged usto preach... testify that this is he... the Judge. 
Gore e therefore and make disciples of all ae att. 28 : 19). 
Au Frege to execute judgment, because he is the Matt. 5: 


Jesus, who shall judge the quick and the dead (2 Tim. 4: 
(2.) The Prophets. 


All the prophets witness that through his name . . . remissio:.. 


ret vols. at my rightgous era af iniquity mag, gt 
OW m us servan man 
M rledge aha y of h-t mi se hy ). 
1 tet ae ee i lien fa aint re 
2 © Word 4 gh Lana of heart of every roan 
and worketh righteousness. weary 
< The Word wan tasasanted tn Fenn Crier neought ove 
e Wo esus 
within the sphere of their h ne ™ 
6. The Word was those who knew whereof they 
—who told of w had seen and their hands had han: ~y 
6. The Word was. the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
7. The Word was beforehand by the prophets. 
Ill, BLESSED BY THE WORD. 


While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy prec $ bn on all, 
Fell on them even as on us at the es 15). 
I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all (Acts 2: im. 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul (Psa. 19:7). 
1. The Holy Spirit gives effect to the words of the preacher. 
2 The Holy Spirit witnesses porermls y to the truth of the genet. 
8, The Holy Spirit is for all—in every nation and in every y. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
GENTILES, 
1. Their Natural State: 
Understandings covered - a ith @ vail (Isa. 25: 7). 
Have not hoy aw a. * 


fice 
we. pas P idols cre ef Gor i2: em 
Without God a hes wane (ph. ty. 


mye 
v 

SP aS he, 3). 
2. Thelr Conversion 





pe dg Bree ae oh al ene 
Christ to bring forth | Ted ‘len ae "1; Matt.12: 18). 


Gait to b0.8 light to the Gentiles (Isa. 49:6; Luke 2:32; Acts 
47). 


The Gentiles to see God's righteousness Gan. 62 : 2). 
God's glory to be declared among (Isa. 66 : 19). 
The —- es to come to the Lord from the ends of the earth (Jer. 


19). 
shall say “Thou att my God ” (Hos, 2 : 23). 
God’s name to be great among the Gentiles (Mal.1: eS. 
Shall come 5 into the kingdom from all quarters (Matt: 8 : 1). 


3. The Beginning of their a 

Paul chosen an apostle to (Acts 9 : 15). 

Pouring out of the rt Spirit upon (Acts 10 ; 45). 

Repentance granted to (Acts 

Door of faith opened to rents it: yh. 

Their conversion producing joy (Acts 15: ®). 

God puts no difference between (Acts 15 : 9). 

Greeted as brethren by the apostles and Mwy Church (Acts 15 : 23). 
Salvation is come to the Gentiles (Rom. 1 1). 

oo of Gentiles to be gathered in before Israel (Rovn. 11: 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InreRvENING Events.—In verses 1-29 there is a revord 
of the facts that led up to the event of our lesson. The 
vision of Cornelius is given in the lesson text somewhat 1a 
detail, but the vision of Peter and its consequences (verses 
9-24) is not even referred to. This record of the previous 
facts should be regarded as a part of the lesson itself. 
Time.—Authorities vary from A.D. 39 to A.D. 44. Bible 
margin A.D. 41. 
Piace.—Cesarea on the seacoast of Palestine. Cssarea 
was on the great road from Tyre to Egypt, and about fifty- 
five miles north-west of Jerusalem. In Strabo’s time, it was 
only a small town, and was called “Strabo’s Tower.” The 
city itself was built by Herod the Great, and named by him 
Cesarea in honor of the Emperor Augustus. It took ten 
years to accomplish the work; no pains or expense were 
spared to make it both splendid and strong. In the reigns 
of Herod the Great and Herod Agrippa it was the capital of 
Judea and the official residence of the Roman procurators 
of Judea. There Philip the evangelist lived (Acts 8: 40), 
and Paul was in bonds there for two years (Acts 24: 27). 
The place is now in ruins, and bears the Arabic name Kai- 
sariyeh. Stanley speaks of it as the most desolate site in Pales- 
tine. The city should not be confused with Cesarea Philippi. 
Prrsons.—l. Peter. 2. Cornelius and “many” others 
(v. 28). All that is certainly known about Cornelius can be 
gathered from the chapter in which our lesson occurs. Accord- 
ing to Jerome, however, he built a Christian church in 
Cesarea; but later tradition makes’ him bishop of Scaman- 
dios, and ascribes to him the working of a great miracle. 
PARALLEL PassaGEe.—Acts 11: 1-18. 
CrrcumstTaNnces.—The first part of the chapter details the 
circumstances under which Peter and Cornelius met. The - 
gospel had yet to be preached tothe Gentiles. But this 
could not be done without breaking down the Jewish exclu- 
siveness which still held the apostles aloof from the Gentiles. 
A celestial vision was needed to teach Peter that he should 
not call men common and unclean whom God had cleansed. 
While still under the influence of the vision, Peter was sent 
by the Spirit to a Gentile, there to learn the lesson more fully. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


The subject of the tenth and eleventh chapters of Acts 
is the introduction of an uncircumcised Gentile by Peter, the 
leading apostle, against his own previous religious views of 
obligation towards the Mosaic law, through profession of faith 
in Christ and baptism into the body of Christian believers. 
It was the first case which came publicly up for or against 
admission into the fellowship of Christians without passing 
through the requirements of the Mosaic law; and on the 
decision touching this case depended the spread and strength 
of the Christian Church. As the only lesson on this portion 
of the history of the times just after Christ leaves out of 
view the important parts of chapter 10, which relate to the 
steps taken by the head of the Church for opening the door 
of faith to the Gentiles, it seems the more necessary to add 
some preliminary remarks for the better understanding of an 
event second, in its consequences, to none other in the history 
of the progress of the gospel. 

1, We remark, therefore, first, that Christ foresaw a 
union of Gentiles and Jews within the Christiam® church, 
and a time when much of the framework of Judaism would, 
be torn down. He applies to himself the words of Isaiah, 
“in his name shall the Gentiles trust” (Matt, 12:21). He 
says, in referring to the faith of the centurion at Capernaum, 
“T have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel,” and 
“many shall come from the east and the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven: but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth 
into the outer darkness” (Matt. 8: 11,12). And again in 
John f0: 16, he says: “Other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold: them also must I bring, and they shall hear my 
voice and they shall become one flock, one shepherd.” This 
prophecy concerning Jerusalem’s destruction points towards 
a time when the temple shall be destroyed and the public 

ritual be at least for a long time suspended. “Jerusalem 


shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.” 

2. But again, might not, in this overthrow, priests and 
private rites and the circumcision of male infants be kept 
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. up, sothat the framework of the old Mosaic observances could 


be retained, as in‘ the Babylonish captivity? Of this our 
Lord said nothing. The Christian body would know how to 
act when the time for action should come. It was now per- 
haps eight or niné years after the ascension, when the Church 
was spreading and becoming in some degree organized,— 
which of itself implied a separation, a widening ‘chasm 
between the saints and the mere Jews,—that the con- 
dition of converted Gentiles within the Christian pale was 
put to the proof. It was a point which needed especial 
light from heaven; and this light came, both to the converted 
heathen gnd the apostle Peter, in such a supernatural way 
that neither could fail to see the hand of the Guide of the 
church in this particular case, which would be the rule for 
all others that should follow. 

The Gentile, by whom light was sought and to whom it 
was given, was a centurion, one of the officers of a cohort 
called the Italian cohort, which was stationed at the residence 
of the Roman governor of Palestine, and was, on account of 
its nationality, more to be depended on for fidelity than 
troops enlisted in the provinces. This man of prayer, who 
feared God and did deeds of charity to the people, had a 
vision of an angel at one of the hours of prayer,—the ninth, or 
about three in the afternoon,—who directed him to send for 
Peter, then staying at Joppa. Peter, as the angel told Cor- 
nelius, would give him such directions as he most needed. 
Cornelius, obeying the vision, sent men to urge Peter to come 
to Cesarea, and while they wereon their way the apostle 
had a remarkable trance, which taught him, by an emblem, 
that the distinction between clean and unclean meats, which 
kept up a separating line between Jew and Gentile, was 
removed by God, so far that he was not obliged any longer to 
observe it. And the same emblem included also the instruc- 
tion that Jew and Gentile were alike clean before God, if 
they had clean hearts. While Peter was troubled and in 
doubt as to the vision, the men sent by Cornelius reached the 
gate and called for him. They told the story which their 
master had bidden them to communicate; and now the path 
was clear to Peter, as being ordered by God, but as yet he 
knew not what he would be called to do, He reached 
Cesarea ina day and a half. Cornelius, who had assembled 
his friends in expectation of receiving the apostle, told his 
story, including the vision, the command to send for Peter, 
the very place where he lodged at Joppa, and said, “ Now 
therefore are we all here present to hear all things that have 
been commanded thee of the Lord.” 

Verse 30.—Four days ago, until this hour, I was keeping the 
ninth hour of prayer in my house, etc.: So the Revised Version 
after several of the best manuscripts and several of the older 
versions, omitting fasting and, and hour. With those words 
the Authorized Version translates Four days ago I was fasting 
until this hour, and at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, etc. 
The difficulty as to the shorter text is to give any satisfactory 
meaning to “until this hour I was praying the prayer of the 
ninth hour in my house.” Here, if by “until this hour” 
the then present hour of the day is denoted, it ought to mean 
some time after the ninth hour had arrived, at which he 
would naturally begin his prayer. In that case, beginning 
his prayer at three in the afternoon, he would have con- 
tinued it until he saw,the vision. And this extreme accu- 
racy in regard to the time might seem natural, as Cornelius 
was situated. Another explanation preferred by De Wette, 
who takes “was fasting” as a part of the text, is that Cor- 
nelius had been fasting through four days until the time of 
the vision. This few will receive—Four days ago: The days 
were the day of the vision, on which, at a late hour being 
earnest to see Peter, he sent his servants to Joppa; the day 
of Peter’s vision, and of their arrival ; the day after this when 
they set out for Cesarea with Peter; and the day of their 
arrival at Cesarea, and of the interview of Cornelius with him. 
The distance was about thirty miles. On the whole the 
words was fasting are added to mend the sense by some scribe, 
and the word hour injures the sense, being added to explain 
what the ninth meant. 

Verse 31.—And behold, a man stood before me in bright 
apparel: These last words do not occur in the historian’s 
narrative (vy. 3); nor do the messengers give any description 
except by the words “a holy angel.” This is just what we 
should expect. The brightness of the garments of the angel’s 
apparel would make a vivid impression on his mind.— Thy 
prayer is heard : That is, not the particular prayer then offered 
to God, but thy praying (comp. Acts 1: 14; 3:1, etc.), and 
thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God. 
That is, thy prayer was hearkened to, and thine alms were 
remembered, when they came before God, as a reason or 
motive why God should bestow a blessing upon thee. Of 
course there is anthropomorphism in these forms of expres- 
sion, but how can human feelings and human language get 
beyond the bounds of finite thought? 

Verse 32.—Compare 9: 43; 10: 6. This, naturally, struck 
Cornelius as well as Peter, that the angel knew where Peter 
was staying, and it was a great proof of the reality and truth 
of the vision. 

Verse 33.— We all: Compare verse 24, “having called 
together his kinsmen and near friends.” It is made probable 
that they were not without some sympathy with him in his 





religious feelings.— All things that have been commanded thee of 
God: The words show the spirit of faith and obedience in 
Cornelius. He sent for Peter, as God’s messenger, and sought 
to know what God’s message was; and this spirit, he says, 
was in all who were present. 

Verse 34.—And Peter opening his mouth: Another instance 
of Luke’s giving the minor particulars which a trained his- 
torical writer would omit. Compare 8 : 35.—Of a truth I per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of persons: The first lesson he had 
learned from God’s teaching was, as he confesses, “ not to call 
any man common or unclean” (v. 28), so that a Christian 
Jew need no longer, in preaching the gospel, avoid the near 
contact of men of another nation. The second lesson is in this 
verse, and amounts to a full recognition of the fact that in’ 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of him. Here first he acknowledges the possibility of 
God’s accepting the services of men in any or every nation, 
among Jews or Gentiles, and, of course, of the uncircumcised 
as well as of the circumcised. This was a great, a very great, 
discovery ; but, besides this, Peter shows a belief (imprinted 
on him, perhaps, by the case of Cornelius), that there were 
some men who feared God, and worked righteousness among 
non-Jewish races and nations who were accepted of God. 
Perhaps his Master’s words, spoken of another centurion, “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel,” prepared 
him for this extension of charity and hope for mankind in 
Christ. 

Verses 36, 37, 38.—These verses present to us certain diffi- 
culties of structure, which do not look like Luke’s ordinary 
style. They may, possibly, be an exact reproduction of Peter’s 
words. And this remark receives confirmation from the 
ungrammatical expression in the Greek, “ beginning from 
Galilee,” which is in the nominative, and is found in the best 
manuscripts. In verse 36 God is the subject. The ordinary 
way of explaining the construction is to regard the word, and 
that saying as both dependent on ye know (the second expres- 
sion, that saying, coming in and repeating the first, on account 
of the parenthesis),—“ he is Lord of all,” thrown in, before 
the thought was completed. Then, in verse 37, the Author- 
ized Version has, “ that word, I say, ye know,” and the Revised 
Version, “ that saying ye yours know.” But if that word, or 
that saying, simply repeats the word in verse 36, it ought to be 
at the beginning of the verse, as being emphatic; but the 
order of the words renders it unemphatic, which is, you know 
that saying ; nor are ye yourselves of the Revised Version justi- 
fied instead of the simple you. Moreover, the relative pro- 
noun at the beginning of verse 36 (the word which, etc.), is 
wanting in one or two of the eldest manuscripts, in several 
old versions and the Vulgate, and is rejected by Lachmann 
and by Westcott and Hort. This materially alters the form 
of the sentence: “The word he sent unto the children of 
Israel, preaching peace, etc. (he is Lord of all), ye know that 
word, . . . even Jesus of Nazareth, how that God anointed him.” 
But the omission of which in verse 36 is exceedingly flat ; so 
that we retain the old text, and put a full stop at the end of 
this verse. Translate, therefore, with a comma after you know, 
and make the three accusatives, word, saying, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, in apposition with one another. “The word which he 
(God) sent to the children of Israel, preaching good tidings 
(or a gospel) of peace through Jesus Christ, (he is Lord of 
all) you know, the saying that was published throughout 
all Judea, after the baptism which John preached ; Jesus of 
Nazareth (you know), how God anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit and (with) power.” 

You know: Peter takes for granted that they all knew of 
Christ, the report concerning whom spread through all 
Judea, and simply gives the leading points of Christ’s his- 
tory.— Preaching . .. peace through Jesus Christ: That is, sal- 
vation through the Christ. The religious conception in this 
word “ peace” seems to lie especially in Isaiah 53: 5, “the 
chastisement of our peace.” The union of Jews and Gentiles, 
set forth in Ephesians 2: 14, is not the thought here, but the 
peace of each believing soul. He ts Lord of all: This may be 
understood as meaning, that he is Lord, in his kingdom, of all 
men, both Jews and Gentiles ; or, better, that he has universal 
dominion.—T hat saying you know: Are familiar with, since 
it was spread abroad over all the Jewish country—even 
Jesus Christ you know, or know of.—How God anointed him, 
etc.: With the consecrating oil of a priest, special gifts were 
conceived of as being given to the person thus set apart. 
Thus to anoint came to mean, to endow with the powers 
necessary to discharge the office, as here, with the Holy Spirit, 
affecting the whole inner man, and with power, especially 
supernatural power, over nature and men.— Whe went about 
doing good, etc.: Who, that is, for he, or and so he.—And heal- 
ing all that were oppressed of (by) the devil: All does not mean 
that he healed everybody that came in his way, but, rather, 
having all power to heal, and actually healing in all manner 
of human ills. Oppressed: The word in the Greek comes 
from the word dynast, man of power; and the derivative 
denotes, literally, to overpower or tyrannize over.—For God 
was with him: That is, for he always was aided and accom- 
panied by God. 

Verse 39.—From the works of Christ he passes on to his 
own and his fellow-apostles’ testimony, then to Christ’s death, 
then ‘to his resurrection.— Hanging (by hanging) him on a 





tree: That is, by crucifixion, although the expression may 
denote hanging a person by the neck. It denotes crucifixion 
in Chapter 5: 30; and so the verb hanged on a tree, or a 
piece of wood, is used (Luke 23: 39) of the crucified robber. 

Verses 40-43.—After his resurrection he was seen, not by 
all men, but by select witnesses, who ate and drank with him 
after he rose from the dead. This was a very important text in 
the contests of the early Church against the heretics who 
denied the bodily resurrection of Christ. From the history 
of the Lord, Peter comes to the commission given to the 
apostles. They were to make known, not the facts of the 
resurrection only, but the great truth connected with it, that 
he was ordained, or appointed, by God to be the judge of quick 
and dead, of those that would be living at the judgment, and 
of those who should die before it came. But this was not 
only a fact which the risen Saviour declared of himself; the 
prophets also spoke of him, and, especially, of remission of 
sins, as offered and promised by every one that should believe 
on him. So Joel, whom Peter cites in chapter 2, says “ Who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered.” 
And so Isaiah, “ He was bruised for our iniquities, and with 
his stripes we are healed.” Compare 1 Peter 1: 11, 12, 
which bears some resemblance to the words said at this time. 

Verse 44.—To the evidence of supernatural works, of his 
resurrection, of what he told his disciples, and of what the 
old prophets said, was now added the present all-pervading 
power of the Spirit imparting the gift of tongues, and ena- 
bling all the company to magnify God. Peter’s companions 
from Joppa were amazed ; and he, without scruple, baptized 
the whole assembly in the house of Cornelius, whether 
friendly Jews or believing Gentiles; and he stayed some 
time with them. But when (chap. 11) certain half-Christians 
at Jerusalem charged him with eating with uncircumcised 
persons, he recited the whole matter, and was supported by 
six persons who went with him to Joppa. The result was 
the defeat of these Jewish Christians. And it is touching that 
all who heard were awed to silence, “and glorified God, say- 
ing, Then to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance 
unto life.” 

In closing this account of the conversion of Cornelius, we 
make two remarks: 1. It is immateria] whether he was a 
proselyte of the gate, or a Roman, unconnected in any way 
with the Jewish Church. I incline, witl: most others, to the 
former view, but in bot, cases he was an uncircumcised 
Gentile. 

2. But could not all this take place, and yet it be said by 
narrow Jewish Christians, that men might come to Christ, and 
be baptized, and have their sins forgiven, while yet they 
would be bound to become Jews? ought not heathen men, 
receiving the Gospel, to become at least proselytes of right- 
eousness? This question will properly belong to the fifteenth 
chapter. 





A GOOD MAN’S CONVERSION. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The story of Cornelius is found in the tenth chapter of 
the Acts, and so is directly in our lesson to-day. But the 
convenient text for a homiletic exercise would be found bet- 
ter in the eleventh chapter; for the verse there adds just one 
particle more to the ipstruction by the use of the word 
“saved.” If we take into consideration the whole announce- 
ment (chap. 11: 13, 14), we shall be able to draw forth at 
least four gospel principles which would seem to be worthy 
of illustration and study. 

I. God’s word treats all men as needing to be “saved.” 
It is interesting to notice how the language changes as this 
wonderful story runs on. In his vision Cornelius is informed 
that he is to send for the apostle Peter: “he shall tell thee 
what thou oughtest to do” (10: 6). When the man comes 
to'relate to others what he heard, he quotes it thus: “who, 
when he cometh, shall speak unto thee” (10: 32). But 
when Simon returns to his company, and rehearses the his- 
tory, he declares that what he had been sent to do was to 
tell Cornelius words whereby he and all his house might be 
“saved” (11: 14). It becomes evident, therefore, that this 
centurion was as yet an unsaved man. And this is worth 
noticing, when we look at his character. 

1. For one thing, he was a thoroughly religious man: it is 
not possible to divest that remarkable word “devout” of its 
legitimate meaning, even if we would (10: 2). We presume 
that this officer was a Jewish proselyte; he had renounced 
heathenism ; he was feverent and pious on principle, and in 
practice. 

2. He was prayerful, too. That is a great felicity which 
in the New Revision changes our tame expression, “at the 
ninth hour I prayed in my house,” into this: “I was keep- 
ing the ninth hour of prayer in my house” (vy. 30). It is 
likely that Cornelius had family prayers regularly: he 
“feared God with all his house.” He was a rigid devotee, 
open in his worship. 

8. Twice, also, it is stated that he was liberal in benefac- 
tions. So notable was he for this, that, when he naturally 
became frightened by his extraordinary vision, the celestial] 
Voice said to him, for a most gracious reassurance, “Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before 
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God” (vy. 4). We must attach more than ordinary force to 
such an expression of divine favor; that was an age in which 
very little was deemed necessary to be done in behalf of the 
poor, 

4. Next to this, we observe that Cornelius was a useful 
man. There comes out a fact in one of these verses which 
is in many respects more impressive because of its artless- 
ness in the form of thestatement. It dppearsthatthis Roman 
officer continually chose godly companions in his family 
(vy. 7). His household servants were religious; his adjutant, 
or orderly, was a praying man likewise. It might be 
conjectured that Cornelius had had something to do with the 
training of these people. ? 

5. Then it is mentioned that this man was of good reputa- 
tion among his neighbors (v. 22). He was “just,” and those 
who knew him trusted him and believed him to be a good 
man. It does not seem necessary to move on any farther in 
the analysis of his character. What could any one need 
more? Yet God’s inspired word declares here that Cornelius 
was not “saved.” 

II. God’s word gives us to understand that all men can be 
“saved.” Simon Peter is despatched on the errand of sav- 
ing Cornelius, Just think, for a moment, of the disabilities 
of this man. If we should doubt anybody’s chance, we 
should doubt his. 

1, He was a heathen from Italy at the start. How do we 
know that? It is known as one of the regulations of that 
day that the Romans trusted no soldiers in the resident 
guards who were proyincials, They would not put Syrian 
commanders into positions in Syria, no matter how skillful 
or experienced ; those they would commission for some post 
out of their own country. No other suggestion appears 
natural than that Cornelius had for all his early life been 
under heathen instruction and prejudice. 

2. He was a soldier. It is not necessary for us here to 
speak lightly or discouragingly of the military profession, as 
it is now or as it was then. Cornelius was the captain of an 
ordinary cohort of a hundred men. His daily life led him 
constantly to be in the barracks, and among the followers of 
a legion of loose homeless creatures whose lives were apt to 
to be immoral. Still, we must be fair: there are four centu- 
rions mentioned in the New Testament, and each of them has 
left behind him a most creditable record. One of them 
Jesus commended for his remarkable faith (Matt. 8: 10). 
One of them bore witness to the divinity of the Lord Jesus 
on the cross (Mark 15: 39), One of them was of much help 
and comfort to the apostle Paul at what was very nearly the 
lowest point in his fortunes (Acts 27: 3), And this is the 
fourth one, and he certainly shows well. But war is a hard 
trade; piety in military life is pitifully like an alpine flower 
pushing up through the snow, and trying to blossom on a 
rock beside a glacier. And so it isthe more beautiful when 
it succeeds in its pure purpose. 

3. Cornelius was a government officer. That army of 
possession was in a sense political. Itis natural always for 
the spirit of authority to generate arrogance ; and true piety 
invariably demands humility and gentle charity to others. 
As a matter of fact, it is known now that Palestine in those 
days was a hot-bed of corruption; the Roman officers 
oppressed and fleeced the conquered inhabitants unmercifully. 
All this was against Cornelius: he was once a heathen, 
military, politician. But it is edifying to learn that even he 
could be “saved ” (vs, 34, 35). . 

III. God’s word prescribes the conditions of every man’s 
being “saved.” We must now turn to a quiet and careful 
study of what was done in behalf of this centurion; the 
transaction appears simple and inconspicuous, but in reality 
it was the one extraordinary crisis of church history which 
broke down “the middle wall of partition” between 
Gentiles—ourselves, that is—and Jews. Let us make just 
three points here in passing. : 

1. The twe conditions which Simon Peter lays down 
plainly are-faith (chap. 10: 43), and repentance (chap. 
11:18). There is a voluminousness in his argument that 
renders this quite clear. 

2. It isof inestimable advantage for any teacher of the 
gospel that he should surrender all other dependences, and 
rely only on the pure gospel for the conversion of souls. It 
is manifestly of the highest moment that Simon Peter should 
have been intelligently informed, and now humbly possessed, 
of the doctrines of grace. We do not see how he could have 
made his speech and fulfilled his duty that day, if he had not 
felt precisely what the prophet Isaiah once said (Isa. 50: 4), 

IV. God’s word settles the conclusion that even a good 
man, if without Christ, cannot be “saved.” It is not 
mecessary to go over the story any more: let us note these 
lessons which we have caught all along the way, and lay thém 
to heart. 

1. One may be aroused in conscience, and yet remain 
unsaved. Suppose Cornelius had been mortified, and 
wounded, and grown petulant, and so refused to obey the 
angel’s command ! 

2. One may be diligeAt in religious routine, and yet 
remain unsaved. How exemplary this man appears to us 
now! 


3. One may be virtuous in ‘his life, and remain unsaved, 
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Cornelius was “just” and “devout;” but he was yet 
“lacking.” 
4. One may be counted excellent, and yet remain unsaved. 
5. One may even be instrumental in saving others, and 
yet remain unsaved. Cornelius needed the whole gospel still. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

I was fasting; . . . I prayed; . . . behold, a man stood before 
me in bright apparel (v. 30). Cornelius was one of the outside 
heathen. He had had nosuch religious training as the Jews 
were favored with. But he knew enough to know that God 
could help him; and he was wise-hearted enough to turn 
away from bodily food, in order to seek soul-food from God 
in prayer. It was that spirit on Cornelius’s part, that brought 
a messenger from God to give him special directions in duty. 
All the religious training in the world could not have 
improved on that spirit in Cornelius. And whenever and 
wherever God sees such a spirit of loving desire after him, 
and of readiness to give up everything for him, God will see 
that all needful help is given to that loving and longing soul, 
even if he has to send a special messenger from heaven, or to 
work any other miracle, to compass it. 

Thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance 
in the sight of God (v.31). Prayers and alms go together as 
evidence of a right spirit. Prayer to God—right-minded 
prayer—indicates a loving faith in God. Almsgiving is an 
inevitable fruit of loving faithinGod. Prayers and almsare 
an exhibit of faith and works ; of a faith that is not dead, and 
therefore bears fruit in works. Praying without almsgiving 
indicates no living faith. Almsgiving without praying indi- 
cates no faith at all. He who tells God that he loves him, 
and trusts him, and depends on him, and lives for him, while 
he refrains from using the means which God has put into his 
hands for the furtherance of God’s cause and the supply of 
God’s needy ones, shows to both God and his fellows that his 
words are—only words. He, on the other hand, who bestows 
all his goods to feed the poor, or to build hospitals and 
churches, while he never goes to God to’tell him of his love, 
or to ask his forgiveness and ing, shows that he lacks 
that loving faith in God which seeks and finds communion 
with God. Prayers and alms must be found together, or 
neither of them will be to the real honor of God, or to the 
highest credit of man. 

Send therefore... and call unto thee Simon (v. 32). An 
angel from God cannot do a Christian preacher’s work, in 
teaching a needy soul the way of life. However differently 
God might have planned in this, this is clearly the way he 
has planned. A saved sinner has a part in bringing the news 
and the proffer of salvation to those who need to be saved, 
Even where God interposes by a special miracle for the 
rescue of a soul, he calls on some Christian worker to have 
a share in the glorious undertaking. Philip must go and 
talk with the Ethiopian; Ananias with Saul; Peter with 
Cornelius. Whatan honoring of his redeemed children is 
this method of God in his plan of salvation! What a privi- 
lege to any one of us is it to be called in for a service like this! 
And since this is God’s way of working, how weighty a 
responsibility rests on every Christian who is summoned to 
speak for God to a fellow-sinner ! ’ 

. Thow hast well done that thou art come (v. 33). That's so! 
It is well for any man to heed a call from God, through 
whomsoever the message comes. It is well for him, whatever 
may be involved to others. God could do without him; but 
he cannot do without God. Even ifthe work to which he is 
summoned could get on well enough without his share in it, 
he cannot get on well enough without a share in that work. 
This is a thought to have in mind, when you are asked to 
take charge of a Sunday-school class, or to go and say a word 
to some needy soul, or to join in any particular Christian 
activity. If the call is from God, you will do well to act in 
accordance with it, however your preferences or fears might 
incline you. 

Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons (v. 34). 
And that is a good deal of a truth to perceive. There are a 
great many Christians who do not perceive it to-day. They 
can understand that God is no respecter of Jews above Gen- 
tiles—such Gentiles as we are. But.it is not quite clear to 
them that God does not, somehow, have more regard for a 
native-born, white American citizen—especially one of “good 
family,” and of education and culture, and one “ well to doin 
the world”—than he can have for a poor and illiterate 
negro, or a painted wild Indian, or a yellow-faced Chinaman ; 
or even for one of the lower sort of white foreigners. At all 
events, if God is really no respecter of such distinctions as 
these, but actually looks at each individual in any and every 
nation of earth solely in the light of his character and spirit 
—why, there’s where most of us differ from God asto the true 
standard of judgment! 

by Jesus Christ (v. 36). There isno other true peace 
thanjust that. Prayer and almsgiving onthe part of one who is 
not a trusting disciple of Jesus, may show a man’s longing for 
peace ; but they will never, in and of themselves, give him 
‘peace. Only as a sinner finds a Saviour of sinners in whom 
he can rest himself for salvation, can he have spiritual rest. 
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Whatever is one’s nationality, or training, or beliefs, or pos- 
sessions, or conduct, or spirit, or character, he cannot have 


peace unless he has a Saviour; and Jesus Christ is the only ° 


Saviour in the universe: “ There is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” 
Peace by Jesus Christ is the only peace possible to us, or to 
those whom we are enabled by any means to reach. 

Through his name whosoever believeth in him shall receive remis- 
sion of sins (vy. 43). There are the terms of salvation, in all 
their scope and with all their limitations. The proffer is to 
all who hear it. The assurance is to all who accept it. Jt’s 
just that broad. It’s just that narrow. Any sinner who 
comes as a sinner, and trusts himself to the Saviour as his 
Saviour, shall receive remission of sins; he and only he. It 
was John Berridge who thanked God for “ that blessed word 
‘whosoever,’” in the gospel invitations and promises. “If 
it had been written, ‘John Berridge may come,’ there might 
have been a doubt as to who was meant by it; for there may 
be a hundred John Berridges in the world. But with that 
word ‘ whosoever’ just there, there is no room for question- 


ing.” Whosoever will, may come. Whosoever comes, shall 
receive. If you or yours are without remission of sins, whose 
fault is it? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


_ I. Ready to Hear the Word.—Cornelius was a Roman cen- 
turion—a Gentile, or, in modern phrase, a heathen. How 
did he become ready to hear the word? As he tells the story 
to Peter, we learn that it was: 1. By prayer. Atthe timethe 
angel came to Cornelius, the centurion was engaged in prayer. 
Two things show that the prayers of Cornelius evidently 
were not mere forms: First, he had continued on beyond the 
hour. He had not stopped just when the ninth hour expired, 
but had persisted in his supplications “until this hour ”— 
whatever hour that was. It is fair to infer from that, that 
he was in earnest about something. Such prayers only are 
effective. General prayers, that seek for nothing specific, get 
just what they seek, and no more. It is safe to take the mis- 
sion of the angel as an answer to Cornelias’s prayer, and to 
deduce from that the conclusion that Cornelius was praying 
that he might be shown the way whereby he and all his 
house might be saved (11: 14). Second, the angel came in 
response to his prayer. No celestial messengers are sent on 
swift wings where the prayers are merely formal. 

2. By a vision. His vision was nota dream or a trance. 
“ He saw in a vision openly” \10: 3). He was wide awake, 
as one engaged in earnest prayer could not help but be. “A 
man stood before me in bright apparel.” Cornelius in this 
tells how he looked—Luke tells what he was: “an angel of 
God” (10: 3). When Cornelius saw him, he was affrighted, 
and said, “ What is it, Lord?” The evidently celestial char- 
acter of his visitor, the circumstances of his appearing, and 
the fear that sinful mortals must ever feel in the presence of 
sinless immortals, combined to compel Cornelius to accept 
without questioning whatever the angel might say. 

8. By the angel’s words. They were: (1.) Words of assur- 
ance. “Thy prayer is heard, and thine dims are had in 
remembrance.” The prayers of thesincere are never unheard, 
though no visible angel may be sent to tell the fact that audi- 
ence has been given tothem. Faith now takes the place of 
an angel in assuring all who approach the throne of grace 
that their prayers have prevailed. Neither are their alms 
or good deeds forgotten. “God is not unrighteous to forget 
your work and the love which ye showed towards his name.” 
The declaration that both his prayers and his alms were gone 
up for a memorial before God, and the conviction of its truth, 
both gave comfort to Cornelius, and prepared him for further 
revelation. (2.) Words of direction. “Send therefore to... 
Peter.” Thus whatever Peter might say had celestial 
endorsement beforehand. Cornelius was thus prepared to 
accept his words as truth. Itis not unlikely that many 
hearts are divinely made ready for the reception of the gospel, 
when the Spirit seems to move one to speak to them the 
words of life. But observe, the angel himself did not tell 
the story of the cross to Cornelius. He left that to Peter. 
No one can tell the story of redemption so well as one who 
himself has been redeemed. 

That Cornelius was thus prepared to hear the Word is 
made evident: (a.) By his sending for Peter. He sent “ forth- 
with.” He was in hastetohear. (b.) By his commendation of 
Peter. “Thou hast well done that thou art come.” Mani- 
festly Cornelius believed that Peter was about to do that which 
would show him that he was right in disregarding the cere- 
monial barriers between Jewand Gentile. (c.) By his declara- 
tion to Peter. “Now therefore we are all here present in the 
sight of God to hear.” Cornelius had improved the time 
while waiting for Peter to come. He had gathered together 
“his kinsmen and near friends” (v. 24). He was in earnest 
to learn the way of life, not only for himself, but for all of his 
friends, What a way that is to seek for entrance tothe king- 
dom ! ; 

Il. Proclaiming the Word. We turn now from Cornelius to 
Peter. 1. The truth perceived. (1.) “Of a truth I perceive 


that God is no respecter of persons.” Until this moment, _ 


Peter had not known why he had been sent for, nor the real 
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meaning of his vision. So far he had interpreted the vision 
to mean nothing only that he must not hesitate to associate 
with the Gentiles to whom he was sent. But now he sees it 
meant a great deal more—spiritual as well as social equality. 
That God is no respecter of persons was no new thought 
(see Deut. 10: 17; 2 Chron, 19:7; Job 34:19). But Peter 
and others had been thinking of this as true only as between 
Jews. He had not realized the truth he himself had 
declared (Acts 3: 25), but rested in the conviction that the 
Gentiles must accept Judaism before God would accept 
them. (2.) “ But im every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him.” Mark here 
two things: (a.) Peter’s change of standards. His criterion 
for judging was outward no longer. He instantly dropped 
the notion that circumcision was necessary to salvation, and 
that it wag requisite that one should be a Jew by birth or by 
becoming a proselyte. All essentials were suddenly reduced 
to two,—fearing God, and working righteousness. (b.) That 
those two essentials were not enough. They made Cornelius 
“acceptable,” but riot accepted. If any one, by good works, 
could be saved, there was no need for Cornelius to hear about 
Christ, the Saviour. He was “a devout man, and one that 
feared God with all his house, who gave much alms to the 
people, and who prayed to God alway” (v. 2). But his good 
works did not satisfy God, nor did they satisfy himself. Sal- 
vation cannot be purchased with good works. The only 
adequate price for that is the precious blood of Christ. 

2. The truth preached. Note: (1.) That Peter did not tell 
anything new. His auditors were aware of the story of Christ. 
He could appeal to their own knowledge of the facts, saying, 
“Ye yourselves know.” It was “the old, old story” that 
was effective, and that will be effective to the end of time. 
(2.) That he verified what he did tell. He offered himself and 
the other apostles as witnesses of the death and the resurrec- 
tion of Christ—as witnesses chosen before of God to attest the 
reality of Jesus’ resurrection, and to that end as having been 
permitted to eat and drink with the Saviour after he arose. 
He presented himself and his associates as charged to preach 
and testify that Christ was ordained to be the Judge of the 
quick and the dead. He offered, also, the prophets as wit- 
nesses. In all probability Peter, “beginning with Moses,” 
showed how the sufferings and atoning death of Christ were 
symbolized in sacrifices and foretold in prophecy. 

III. Blessed by the Word. “The Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word.” Notice: 1. Thetime. “While 
Peter yet spake.” There was here no laying on of apostolic 
hands. The conferring of the gift was asdirect from God to 
those Gentiles as it had been to the Jews on the day of Pente- 
cost. 2. The abundance. “ Was poured out.” 3. The mani- 
festations. “Heard them speak with tongues, and magnify 
God.” They were affected and endowed in the same way 
that their Jewish brethren had been. Thus this Pentecost 
of the Gentiles proved their right to an unquestioned place 
in the brotherhood of the saints—their baptism of the Spirit 
to baptism by water. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Begin with the recitation of the golden text. When was 
the Holy Spirit first given tothe disciples? Where? How 
long after Jesus ascended to heaven? What were some of 
the wonders of the day of Pentecost? They were all Jews 
who received the gift of the Holy Spirit; the Jews were 
God’s chosen people, and to them the gospel was first preached. 

To whom did Jesus tell his disciples to “go and preach the 
gospel”? They were only to begin at Jerusalem. You will 
see in this lesson how God opened the way for them to 
spread the gospel in all countries and for all people. 

In the city of Cesarea, (where?) was a Roman officer nota 
Jew, named Cornelius, called a centurion because he com- 
manded one hundred soldiers. We know four things about 
him. He was (1) A devout man: that means, just and true, 
trying to do right ; (2) He feared God: not alone, with all his 
house ; (was not that the secret of all the rest ?) (3) He gave 
alms: most of the officers were selfish, looking out for them- 
selves, hard and cruel to all in their power; (4) He prayed to 
God always: not by rule, before his soldiers and servants, not 
only en Sabbath days; his heart was always ready to 
speak a word to God, to send up a prayer anywhere, any time. 

One day, while Cornelius was praying, an angel bright and 
shining stood by, and called his name. He said, “ What is it, 
Lord?” The angel answered, “Thy prayer and thine alms 
are come up for a memorial before God.”, God remembered 
them all. Does he ever forget one true prayer, or one gift 
given for his sake? God knew and was going to answer the 

_ prayer of Cornelius’ heart, “to know more clearly, to love 
more dearly, to.follow more nearly.” The angel said, “Send 
to Joppa.” Where is Joppa? Who was then staying there 
at the house of a man named Simon, a tanner? The angel 
told his name, and that the tanner’s house was by the sea- 
side. Cornelius called two servants and “a devout soldier,” 
one who felt and thought as Cornelius did. He gave direc- 
tions and they started south, to go thirty-five miles on the 
great road near the coast. About noon the next day they 
were near Joppa. Peter was hungry that noou, and while 


the servants were busy, he was up on the house-top praying. 
He wanted to pray in a quiet place away from Simon’s work ; 
and the roof, with a wall all round, was the best place to 
pray. As he prayed he seemed to dream, and saw a great 
sheet let down before him, held by the four corners, and in it 
many kinds of animals and fowls, but such as no Jew would 
ever eat. A voice said, “ Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” “ Not 
so, Lord; I have never eaten anything unclean.” Three 
times over the véice said, “What God has made clean, call 
not thou common.” Peter wondered what that could mean. 
just then there were three knocks and voices at the gate below, 
three strangers stood asking for Peter. The Spirit told 
Peter to go down and go with them. Peter made them rest 
there that night; the next morning, with six Christians of 
Joppa, he went back with the three men. 

Cornelius was expecting them, for he had quite a company 
waiting in his house. When he saw Peter he bowed very 
low, and as he went in Peter said, “ You know it is not law- 
ful for a Jew to keep company with one of another nation, 
but God has shown me not to call any man common or 
unclean.” That, then, was the meaning of the strange sight ; 
the four corners showed that people from the east and west, 
north and south, were to be saved as well asthe Jews. Peter 
asked why he had been sent for, and Cornelius repeated the 
story of the angel visit and his words. Then Cornelius 
said, “ Now we are all here present before God to hear.” 
Peter preached to them Jesus Christ. 

The people who listened were Gentiles; it was new to 
them to see and hear a chosen Jew who had been with Jesus 
of Nazareth in his life, and witnessed his death and resur- 
rection. Many of them, like Cornelius, wanted to know 
more about God and his Son. They believed; and, while 
Peter spoke, the Holy Ghost fell onthem. Some ofthe Jews 
from Joppa were amazed, and said our golden text. They 
wondered that Gentiles, whom the Jews used to call dogs, 
could have been blest like the Jews. They could not deny it, 
God showed that he did accept them; he sent his angel to 
Cornelius, and sent the Holy Spirit upon them all. For the 
first time, Gentiles were baptized and received into the 
church of Christ. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
[The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is to be found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.] 
“ God loved the world of sinners lost.” 
“ All people that on earth do dwell.” 
“Come, for the feast is spread.” 
“Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 
“T have heard of a Saviour’s love.” 
“ Hear ye the glad good news from heaven.” 
“ Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What departure from old law caused contention among 
the apostles? (Title.) What argument completely silenced 
Peter’s opponents? (Golden Text.) 

How many times and by whom is the story of Cornelius’s 
vision repeated? (Acts 10: 3, 22,30; 11: 13.)- Collect the 
various clauses indicative of hischaracter. What was Corne- 
lius’s official position? Why might we expect to find his home 
at Cesarea? Collect from the different accounts the full mes- 
sage of the angel. Are we, or are we not, accountable for 
the character of our households? (vs. 2,7.) Give an account 
of Peter’s vision. Interpret its meaning. In what manner 
did it differ from that of Cornelius? (See Rev. Ver. 10: 3; 
11: 5.) What lesson is suggested in the hours in which they 
were given? Why was Peter's vision thrice given? What 
state of mind did Cornelius manifest while waiting for Péter? 
(v. 24.) What emotion did he manifest upon his arrival? 
(v. 25.) Give two reasons why Peter responded so promptly 
to his call? (vs. 19, 20, 28, 29.) How many days was God 
answering his prayer? (¥. 30.) Of what inward condition 
was fasting the sign? By what two means, did the angel 
say, had God been moved to send Cornelius gospel light ? 
(vs. 31, 32.) What must be the motive of that labor which 
secures God’s favor? (Heb. 6: 10.) May we then merit his 


favor, or is it wholly of grace? (Eph. 2: 8,9.) Why then did 
God consider Cornelius’s alms in sending him greater light? 
(Matt. 25: 21.) For what purpose had Cornelius assembled 
his kinsmen and friends? (v. 33.) Why did he say “we are 
present before God” instead of “ we are present before thee” ? 
What dawning truth shone forth in Peter’s mind as he stood 
before his Gentile audience? (va. 34, 35; Eph. 2: 13-18.) 








What did Peter's audience already know about Jesus? 
(vs. 36-38.) Just what more did they need sc know which 
it was Peter’s business to declare? (vs. 39-43.) Do these 
verses show that it was knowledge of the fact, or comprehen- 
sion of the meaning, of the resurrection which they chiefly 
lacked? How do we know that they believed the truths 
presented? (v. 44.) What is lacking in the belief of our 
unsaved scholars? What emotion should God’s dealings with 
Jews and Gentiles awaken in our hearts? (Rom. 11: 22.) 
What effort in our lives? (Rom. 10:1; 11: 28.) How did 
Jerusalem regard Peter’s work among the Gentiles? (Briefly 
Acts 11; 1-18.) 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


Expressions which denote the lapse or the interval of time 
are often very puzzling to the beginner, when he meets them 
in another language. The philosophy of each case is not 
enough to solve it—always; for different habits of thought put 
different meanings into expressions which are verbally quite 
parallel. In some cases in the Scriptures, able men who 
know English only have all their lives lived under a tyran- 
nical mistake which has, so to speak, put out their eyes, and 
kept them fighting blindly with the truth, for a lack of com- 
petent testimony (or lack of belief therein) which would 
clear things immediately. 

Though the note of time in the opening verse of this lesson 
is not one of those dangerous ones, yet it has been misunder- 
stood by many. Literally, it is “from the fourth day.” This 
is a Greek expression, and its Oriental parallels are not as 
apt as some others for grammatical explanation, though they 
are abundantly sufficient as testimony. Thus a nearly 
parallel expression occurs in the Septuagint at Exodus 12: 15. 
In English it reads: “The first day ye shall put away 
leaven,” ete. The Hebrew is not ambiguous, but is clearer 
than the English; for it reads “on the first day.” But the 
Greek reads “from the first day,” just as in the following 
clause of the same verse. This example shows the larger use 
of this phrase in Greek ; for the parallel with its use here in 
the lesson is not exact. But-in John 11: 18; 21: 8; Revela- 
tion 14: 20, an exact parallel will be found, exeept that the 
interval in each case is one of distance, not time. In the 
present case, an Oriental phrase may be seen in the Peshitto 
Syriac: “it is (or, there are) four days until now, behold, 
from [the time] that I was praying; and at the ninth hour.” 
Curiosity, however, and justice to other interpreters as well, 
may be served by giving the Harklensian Syriac, which 
slavishly follows a Greek text that is corrupt: “from four 
days (that is, four days ago) and even to this hour I was fast- 
ing. And at the ninth hour, when I was praying in my 
house, behold also aman standing,” etc. Here it is not. prob- 
able that the interpreter misunderstood the note of time ; but 
he evidently had the idea by implication that the fasting was 
continuous for the four days, but yet could not say the same 
of the praying. He was somewhat confused over the Greek ; 
unless indeed he understood it to require an explanation— 
which he seems to have missed. 

This lesson contains a number of Oriental matters which 
are rich in a linguistic point of view, and which it would be 
instructive to attend to; such as “in the sight of God,” and 
“ respecter of persons,” together with a number of less hack- 
neyed ones which lie almost concealed. But the really 
prominent ones are those which lie in the main thread of the 
narrative, and which, though so easy to point out, and so oft 
repeated, are yet so hard to understand without the impres- 
sive force of a little experience. Thus, the condescension of 
aman in the station of Cornelius, in sending to a tanner’s 
house for light from an obscure person of the common sort. 
This seems incredible in the ordinary course of Oriental 
thought and custom ; for while Cornelius would undoubtedly 
have sent with all pomp for any one, clean or unclean, sane 
or insane, who could work a magic charm, or cure a disease, 
or do any fortune-telling business,—and consider them 
specially gifted by God therefor,—yet to send to such a one 
for religious instruction is altogether incredible. No one 
among us, even in the face of bloody religionist riots, can 
conceive of the wall that exists between religious parties in 
the East, or the way that religious sects wield power and 
maintain their adherents. Lllustrations are so abundant 
(and yet each displaying only a part) as to crowd the books ; 
and yet we are not apt here to attribute them to their real 
spring. The truth is that this lesson, with the passages that 
precede it, heralds one of the greatest Oriental revolutions 
that the world has ever seen, and one which gives the deepest 





view of the prophecy in Isaiah 52: 13-15. Doubtless the 
most important part of all this history is the thorough con- 
version of Peter's mind—making, in all this matter, a new 


creature of him. And the modern parallel to this is to be 
seen in the modern missionaries, who learn in the East the 
folly and foolishness of a great deal of. the sectarianism (not 
of firm adherence to religious tenets, however) which clung 
to their garments when they departed from a more enlight- 
ened land, where sectarianism busied itself more with non- 
essentials than with the real aims and objects of life, and 
had only some worthless thing to bite at, when it took the 
bait of destruction. 
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A WRONG USE OF THE BIBLE* 


In The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible, by the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, we have a series of sermons 
which have given rise to much discussion. Into certain 
aspects of that discussion it is not our province to enter, 
but the notoriety which it has given to the volume of 
Mr. Newton justifies a notice of more length than would 
otherwise be called for by the intrinsic merits of his 
discourses. Mr. Newton is an Episcopal clergyman, 
evidently of earnest purpose, and loyal to Jesus Christ 
as the centre of God’s revelation,—we may add, loyal to 
his conception of God’s revelation. He fully believes 
that his conception of the Bible, as a book which con- 
tains God’s word (rather than is God’s word), is not only 
true, but adapted to produce and maintain great love 
and devotion to Jesus Christ our Lord. In this belief 
we think he is mistaken, not only because he fails to 
prove the truth of his theory, but because, when tested 
by the logic of events, that theory has failed to accom- 
plish that very practical result which Mr. Newton thinks 
it expressly adapted to produce. 

The theory of the Scriptures here propounded in 
popular form might be variously named, according to 
the particular phase we wished to emphasize. It has 
most of the faults of a number of false theories. It 
claims to be critical, and yet accepts as already proven 
the most dubious critical theories of the wildest German 
theologians. In regard to the Old Testament, Ewald, 
of course, is given the lead, since Dean Stanley and 
Matthew Arnold, whom Mr. Newton closely follows, 
owe most of their peculiar notions to this fanciful pro- 
fessor. We think the theory of Ewald respecting the 
composition of the Gospels the most extravagant and 
baseless, as a matter of historical and literary criticism, 
that has ever been announced. Why such aman should 
be asafer guide in regard to the composition of the book 
of Genesis, we fail to see. ; 

The theory of Mr. Newton also claims to be historical ; 
but its chief aim seems to be to eliminate the historical 
facts, and leave a residuum of ethical principles which 
have no harmony, and out of which he deems it both use- 
less and improper to construct @ system of theology. It 
must be granted that the sermons on the wrong use 
of the Bible contain many admirable statements. We 
oppose, as heartily as Mr. Newton can, the mystical, 
unhistorical, and dogmatic methods of interpretation ; 
but when he insists that the Bible only contains the 
word of God, that the test of its inspiration is a subjec- 
tive one, we must insist that his theory cannot fail to 
become the parent of unalloyed rationalism. He quotes 
Mr. Moody as saying: “ I know that the Bible is inspired, 
because it ‘inspires’ me.”” But Mr. Moody would be far 
from making that the final test of the inspiration of the 
various paris of the Bible, and ignoring the objective 
authority of the word. 

Mr. Newton gives in some detail the more recent 
view of the Old Testameut as comprising the remaining 
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literature of the Jewish people. He does not deny the 
miraculous statements, but they “need trouble no one 
who cannot receive them” (p. 92, foot-note). He 
deems Matthew Arnold “the finest biblical critic of 
England in our day” (p. 227), and gives us at every 
possible turn some echo of his views, Matthew Arnold 
also regards the Bible as containing the word of God; 
but he deems that word, so far as the Qld Testament is 
concerned, held in such weak solution, that the idea of 
a personal God is not very obvious. If any portion of 
a book tells too much about God, then say “that portion 
is a later addition,” and all difficulty vanishes. 

But we ought, perhaps, to give a specimen of Mr. New- 
ton’s views of the New Testament. He says of Paul: 
“ His intensely speculative mind had furnished a system 
of thought into which he built such ideas as these,” etc., 
giving then a fair résumé of Paul’s teachings (p. 127). 
But “if Paul’s theology is orthodoxy, James is dread- 
fully unsound.” “Both Paul and James differ very 
decidedly from the mystic soul [who is he?] who wrote 
the First Epistle of John; and all three differ again, 


+ | quite as much, from the philosopher who wrote the 


Epistle to the Hebrews. How little have either the 
Apocalypse or Jude in common with Paul! We can 
no more make a uniform theology out of the New Tes- 
tament writers than we can out of Calvinism, Arminian- 
ism, Catholicism, and Unitarianism” (p.128). In other 
words, the New Testament contains the word-of God, but 
held in such admixture of human error, that, even where 
we know its words were penned by men to whom Jesus 
our Lord talked, we cannot trust their thought as authori- 
tatively revealed, any more than in the case of later 
theologians. 

Now it will strike people of ordinary ability, taking a 
practical view of the matter, that, if the record of what 
the apostles wrote has no authority, the apostles them- 
selves had none, so far as we are concerned, And further, 
that, if we cannot accept the positiye statements of Paul 
as to the meaning of the life and death of Christ, we 
shall very soon be placed in the same condition of doubt 
respecting the facts of the gospel. Such fervid souls as 
Mr. Newton may, indeed, labor on with zeal and self- 
sacrifice, satisfied that the question as to how much is 
fact and how much is fancy need not unnerve any one’s 
moral endeavor; but most men are not thus constituted. 
They need truth, not held in solution, but in positive 
statement. All of us, moreover, need Christ, the Incar- 
nate Truth, above all other needs, as Mr. Newton him- 
self gladly reiterates. But is it the Christ of history or 
the Christ of our mystical fancy that gives us life and 
strength? We deprecate the critical theories announced 
by Mr. Newton, and we deem his views of inspiration 
hurtful. Most painful of all is the impression produced 
by the closing discourse, on The Right Ethical and 
Spiritual Use of the Bible. It is full of poetry, it has 
a sound of earnestness, it strives to enforce a reverence 
for the Scriptures; but the motive power is not there. 
“The power of the Bible is—Curist” (p. 254). But 
where such views as these have prevailed, the Bible has 
lost its power; and the reason has been that, thus look- 
ing at the record, they have lost the true hold on Him 
whom the record reveals. Has Mr. Newton any fuller 
apprehension of Christ to present us in consequence of 
his “right use of the Bible”? In all loyalty to the 
Master, and with all charitable feeling toward Mr. New- 
ton personally, we must say his closing pages compel us 
to answer, No! 





INDIA’S BEST VICEROY.* 


To the people of England, India is a country as inter- 
esting as our own Great West is to us; or, to be still 
more exact, as Californiais tous. But to Americans India 
has nothing of that thrilling charm. We love to hear 
of our missionary work and successes there, but we can- 
not feel towards it as we should, had we a great army of 
seventy thousand of our own people there, and thousands 
of merchants and civilians on errands of commerce or 
government. 

The life, therefore, of a man like Lord Lawrence, is 
a biography to which the American reader does not 
naturally warm, unless he has had accidentally some 
previous acquaintance with its subject; and there must 
be a good reason for a New York house to publish two 
large and sumptuous volumes like those of this biography. 
But when one opens the books, and begins to feel at home 
in them, the surprise passes away; and the reader is not 
long in coming to the conclusion that, measured by any 
standard, he has before him one of the best works of its 
kind that our day has produced. First of all, there is the 


* Life of Lord Lawrence. R. Bosworth Smith, M. In two vok 
chat Bb xiv, 484; xiv, 467, ‘New York: Charles 
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.| character and life of the man. Born in moderately 


humble station—the son of a North of Ireland man 
without aristocratic connections—John Lawrence, a 
rude, ungainly boy, without school distinction and 
without patronage, going to India, steadily works up 
by stress of his own energy, faithfulness, and talents, 
and crowns his career by receiving, not alone a bar- 
onetcy, and subsequently the title of Lord Lawrence, 
but by becoming Viceroy of India, and thus the second 
personage in the English realm; the Queen alone out- 
ranking him. 

Added to this, and vitally connected with it, is the 
story of India itself for fifty years,—its progress, its 
difficulties, its border wars and conquests, its great 
mutiny, its growth in Christianity,—all pivoted on the - 
energetic and noble life of the subject of this story, first 
as plain Mr. Lawrence, assigned to minor posts of official 
duty; then as Sir John Lawrence, as chief ruler of the 
Punjab, and finally of all India. The life of the man 
gives a wonderful unity to the whole story of conquest 
and assimilation; and what would otherwise have been 
a mass of unmanageable details becomes a living thing, 
a clear and beautiful development, to be traced with 
eager interest from the first page to the last. 

The biographer, Mr. Bosworth Smith, is adequate to 
his task. A clear thinker, a warm admirer, but a bold 
man and a fearless critic, he does not appear as a mere 
partisan, but as one whose task is to set forth his subject 
in all lights, and just as he was. The result is that he 
has produced a living portrait of a most remarkable 
man. Realness, a genuine flesh-and-blood character,— 
that is what meets one on every page; and if the reader 
warms by slow degrees with admiration, and at last with 
enthusiasm, and stops again and again to exclaim to 
himself over the ever-growing power and nobleness of 
the hero of the story, he has the feeling strong upon 
him all the time that he has persuaded himself into this 
admiration, and that he has not been beguiled into it 
by the subtle art of a writer who omits what he does not 
want known, and italicizes what he wants to be remem- 
bered. Mr. Bosworth Smith is not a fine writer, so far 
as straining after a polished style is concerned; there 
are many little carelessnesses in the book, in spite of its 
frequent revisions; but he is a man who has had a great 
story to tell,—astory most rich in instruction,—and he has 
told it with clearness, dignity, and interest. 

It would be hard to say what class of readers would be 
most interested by this book. Ministers would find in 
it a mine of suggestions in the hints of sermons on life 
and character. Young men would be directed, stimu- 
lated, and enriched in a true and fruitful life; husbands 
and wives, fathers and mothers, would find the most 
precious and delightful outlines of home life, and love, and 
family government ; piety, peace, trust, everything sweet 
and pure. Those who want to see and know the greatness 
of the Indian empire, and all its later growth, would find 
the book encyclopedic; but, above all, perhaps, is it a 
book for rulers, for the men in our land who aspire to 
political influence. For, from first to last, Lawrence was a 
wise, just, beneficent ruler; and his letters, his state 
papers, his reported conversations, are rich with just the 
thoughts which crude and callow beginners in state 
craft need most to learn. 

It is not probable that this biography will attain 
to any such popularity as that of, say, Kingsley ; 
it is too solid, too massive, for that; but it is a book to 
speak of in the very strongest terms, and to commend to 
those who are willing to take up a work and spend weeks 
upon it, letting the powerful and fruitful life which it 
records be transferred to the reader, to be his lasting 
possession. One does not wonder that Lord Lawrence has 
become a hero in England, next only to the Duke of 
Wellington, of the men of our time. And when one seea, 
his spotless name, tarnished by none of those dark social 
blots which disfigured Nelson’s great fame, one is glad — 
that a man as good as Havelock, but far greater than he, 
has taken a place of honor and of admiration, first to 
the people of Great ‘Britain and now to the people of 
America. 





. 

There is much of Robert Browning’s poetry which is 
poetry of a high order; but there is much of Robert 
Browning’s writing which passes for poetry only because 
it leaves the reader in a daze of bewilderment as to what 
the writer is attempting to suggest. Browning’s poetry 
will never be popular in the mass; the best that can be 
expected is that such chosen pieces as those in the Selee- 
tions from the Poetry of Robert Browning, published with- 
out the compiler’s name, but with an introduction by 
Mr. Richard Grant White, may attain popular currency, 
and, in parts, pass into the paradise of common quota- 
tion. The present collection is fairly good; it contains 
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_ such swinging melodies as Kentish Sir Byng, such cele- 


brations of unconscious great-heartedness as Hervé Riel, 
such songs of cheer as The Lost Leader, and also, it 
must be confessed, such prosy casuistry as Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology. There are, moreover, one or two pieces 
in which the erotic element is brought into unpleasant 
prominence. Mr. White’s introduction is a little more 
enthusiastic than the facts in the case warrant; but those 
who do not belong to the Browning cult will still hold 
to the opinion that a good deal more than the imperti- 
nent intrusion of an author’s personality into his poems, 
and the.inyolution of the commonplace in unnatural 
phrases, is necessary to constitute an author the chief 
dramatic poet, next to Shakespeare, in English literature. 
(12mo, pp. xxii, 265. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
Price, $2.00.) 


A collection of brief practical articles on Bible and 
every-day topics, by the Rev. Henry Melville King, of 
Albany, appears under the somewhat deceptive title of 
Mary's Alabaster Boz. Most of these articles have 
already appeared in religious papers; but they are 
worthy of the greater permanence of the handsome 
volume in which they are now presented to the public. 
This is just the book to be taken up and read with 
interest on a Sunday afternoon. (16mo, pp. 154. Bos- 
ton: Howard Gannett. Price, $1.25.) 





— 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times will be glad to 
know that Mrs. Margaret J. Preston’s Cartoons, which 
consists of a series of picture-sketches from the “ Life of 
the Old Masters,” the “ Life of the Legends,” and the 
“ Life of To-day,” has just passed through a third edition. 
The book is from the press of Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


It is worth noting that the Hand-book of the English 
Versions of the Bible, soon to be published by the Rev. 
Dr. J. I. Mombert, is to be issued in England by Samuel 
Bagster and Sons, simultaneously with its appearance in 
this country. Dr. Mombert has devoted several years 
to the preparation of this volume, and our readers will 
recollect that some of the results of Dr. Mombert’s stud- 
ies in this field have already appeared in these columns. 


One of the excellent features of The National Baptist 
of Philadelphia is the department of Notes on Current 
Reading, which is edited by the librarian of the German- 
town Library. The notes embrace lists of books popu- 
larly accessible on the topics which are, for the time 
being, exciting general interest, with brief indications of 
the contents and value of each book. Thus the Irving 
Centenary is made, in the number for April 12, the occa- 
sion for giving a list of the works of Washington Irving, 
and these are briefly described, both as to their.contents 
and in their relations to Irving’s life. 


There is no weekly religious newspaper in America 
which so ably epitomizes the results of the latest dis- 
coveries and criticisms bearing upon scriptural subjects 
as The Independent of New York. The column of Bib- 
lical Research, which appears weekly, shows in brief the 
progress which biblical science is making ; and whenever 
an article of special value appears in any theological or 
critical magazine of Germany, England, or America, a 
skillful condensation of its contents is pretty sure to 
appear in that column. To the minister or other Bible 
student who has neither the time, the money, nor the 
knowledge which would enable him to keep track of the 
now voluminous critical periodical literature, the Bible 
Research column of The Independent is the best avail- 
able substitute for that fuller study. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


_——@———— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 





California, state, at Los Angelos................cc000eceeee April —— 
Georgia, state, at Augusta. ..........ccccccccccssescssseseeeeenes May 2-4 
East Tennessee, district, at Morristown.................... May 9, 10 
West Virginia, state, at Moundsville............... May 22-24 
Missouri, state, at Springfield...................cce.csseessenee May 22-24 
Dilinois, state, at Streator............cccccecccsesecccseeseeesenne May 

New York, state, at Hudson.................00ccccseceeeseceenes June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis................6...c0s ss ceneee June 5-7 
Qhio, state, at Galion...........scs00s sscsccseeneeeceeeee seereeeesd UME 5-8 
Indiana, state, at Muncie. ................:csseseeeeeeee seeeee SUMO 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus. .......0.....cccccccccseeceenee June 12-14 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—This year the Sunday-school Parliament of Thou- 
sand Islands Park, St. Lawrence River, New York, 





will be in session from July 25 to August 5. This will 
be the eighth session of this Assembly. 


—Bangor is to be the meeting-place of the next 


annual convention of the Maine State Sunday-school 


Association. The date is October 28-25. 


—It is announced that the eighth regular session of 
the Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study will be held at 
Niagara, Ontario, July 25 to August 1. Three or four 
hours a day will be devoted to Bible study. Niagara 
has been chosen for the place of meeting as convenient 
to both the United States and Canada. The names of 
speakers are not yet announced. 


—In preparation forthe next annual meeting of the 
Texas State Sunday-school Association, which takes 
place at Fort Worth, June 22-24, circulars have been 
issued inviting the co-operation of all denominations, 
and recommending the preparation of reports by all 
county organizations and the formation of county asso- 
ciations in places where these do not exist. Official 
blank forms for reports will be supplied on application 
to the secretary, Dr. John C. Story, Dallas, Texas. It is 
expected that all the railroads will give reduced rates. 
Delegates to the next International Convention are to be 
chosen, r 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—At the April communion of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Titusville, Pennsylvania, nineteen persons 
were admitted to church membership, of whom seventeen 
came from the Sunday-school, the youngest being a lad 
of twelve years. The church school has a membership 
of over 400 with an average attendance of about 280; 
and the mission school has a membership of 350 with an 
average of 250. 


—There was a gleam of Scotch thrift in the suggestion 
made by the Rev. Dr. Scott of the Established Church of 
Scotland in a recent address at Edinburgh. He claimed 
that the Sunday-school children ought to spend less on 
“ sweeties ” (confections), and give more to the cause of 
missions. And, according to the report of his speech in 
the English newspapers, he asserted that the most essen- 
tial thing in any school was a savings-bank ! 

—There are some things which are not conducive to 
regularity of attendance at the Sunday-school. One 
would think that the burning down of the church 
building, and the consequent seeking of the school for 
new quarters, might interfere somewhat with the 
average attendance of that school. Yet the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Kenosha, Wisconsin, which 
recently had that experience, showed an average atten- 
dance, for the quarter in which the burning of the church 
took place, of 113 out of a membership of 126. It should 
be mentioned that those who sent notice to their teachers of 
illness or absence from town are counted as having 
attended. 


—One of the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Nebraska. reports that during the last 
year he organized $2 schools with 121 teachers and 1,447 
scholars; visited and aided 52 schools having 224 
teachers and 2,005 scholars; distributed 600 Bibles and 
Testaments, and books, papers, etc., to the value of $600 ; 
visited 654 families and delivered 113 addresses. Eigh- 
teen of the new schools are evergreen: 11 have 
church organizations with 152 members, and 7 others 
are ready to form churches as soon as pastors can be had. 
Inone school organized by him last November, a church 
has been formed, having preaching and 80 attendants, 
many of whom are communicants. 


—In the Methodist Episcopal Church, efforts are 
being made to more closely identify the work of Sunday- 
schools with that of missions. In the past three years 
much progress has been made along this line; but more 
remains to be made. Here is part of the message which 
has been sent out of the mission rooms: “ Every consid- 
eration pleads for this identification of the Sunday- 
school with the work of missions. It lays deep the 
foundations for the maintenance and development of a 
missionary spirit in the church. . . . The children are to 
be the men and women of the future. Taught to look 
abroad, away from their immediate community, to the 
needy places in our own great land and to the dark 
wastes of heathenism, and to see that the pennies and 
dollars they give are all the time doing work in those far- 
away regions—this will infallibly expand heart and 
mind at the same time. A Sunday-school, thus worked, 
is indeed a children’s University.” Teaching like this 
would be in place in Sunday-schools of any church. 


TEMPERANGE. 
—Garrettsville, Ohio, has an secret temperance organ- 
ization of young men, called the Young Men’s Temper- 


ance Council. It has a membership of about one 
hundred. 


—A commission of inquiry into the liquor traffic with 
reference to its connection with pauperism, disease and 
crime, has been appointed by the Canadian Parliament. 

—A successful temperance campaign is being 
conducted in the Western States by Miss Frances E. 
Willard. New organizations in connection with the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Society have been 
formed at Trinidad, Colorado; Santa Fe and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; and Tucson, Arizona. 


—And now America is to have a temperance army. 
The Junior Grand Army of the Republic, which is being 
erganized by Matilda Fletcher of Des Moines, Iowa, is 
to consist of those American youth who will combine 
together on a basis of temperance, morality and patriot- 
‘ism. The members promise not only to abstain from 
intoxicating liquors, but to help in every way towards 
the formation of good character in themselves and others, 
and to aid in the extension of industrial and other 
education. The organizer of this army invites corres- 
pondence from those interested in the moral and indus- 
trial education of youth. 


GENERAL. 

—This month is to see in Japan a conference of all 
the Protestant missionaries in that country. The con- 
ference is to be held April 16; the object is to devise 
new methods of missionary work. 


—Educational work is being steadily maintained in 
India by the missions of the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society of America. The Society keeps up in that 
country an orphanage with 65 children ; 18 city and sub- 
urban schools with 798 pupils ; and it maintains also the 
visitation of 113 zenanas, in which are 238 pupils. 


— During the last official year 546 persons were added 
to the churches of the Presbyterian Southern Mission in 
Mexico. This brings up the church membership in the 
south of Mexico to 5,640; making, with those in the 
Northern Mission, a total membership in Mexico of 
7,100. There are 643 children in the Sunday-schools of 
the Southern Mission. 


—Oberlin College will soon complete the fiftieth year 
of her existence, and the occasion is properly to be 
celebrated by a jubilee, extendjng from June 29 to July 4. 
All graduates and donors, all former students, and 
all old residents of Oberlin, are invited to share in the 
festivities. The college sends-out the first number of 
Jubilee Notes, giving the red-letter days in the history 
of Oberlin, and full particulars as to the various com- 
mittees for the celebration. The supplement gives 
President Fairchild and Treasurer J. B. T. Marsh’s 
reports of last year’s progress at Oberlin. 


PERSONAL, 


—With the beginning of April the Rev. Dr. William 
De Puy, who has been for several years the efficient 
assistant editor of The Christian Advocate of New York, 
terminated his editorial connection with that paper. 
His successor on the staff of The Christian Advocate is 
Mr. Robert R. Doherty of Jersey City, who has for 
seventeen years been connected with the Methodist 
Book Concern. 


—It is now the poet Lowell who is being held up as 
the model of a man who can say a pleasant thing grace- 
fully. Lord Granville recently invited the American 
poet to dinner, and apologized in his note of invitation 
for the short notice which he gave “to the most engaged 
men in England.” Mr. Lowell at once replied that no 
notice could be too short which came from “the most 
engaging man in England.” 


—Mr. M. OC. Hazard, so widely and favorably known 
as the editor of The National Sunday School Teacher, 
|and who, more recently, has been such a valued coad- 
jutor in the editorial conduct of The Sunday School 
Times, has been chosen as the Western Sunday-school 
Secretary of the Congregational Publishing Society ; and 
he is to return to Chicago, to make that city the centre 
of operations in his new sphere of labor. The Congre- 
gational Publishing Society has evidenced, in this 
appointment, its recognition of the need and value of a 
wise extension of the Sunday-school activities of its 
denomination; and the Society is to be congratulated 
on its choice of a man for the new and important work 
which it plans. Mr. Hazard will be greatly missed in 


Philadelphia, and warmly welcomed again in Chicago. 
The readers of The Sunday School Times will be gratified 
to know that he is to continue his Teaching Hints for 





their benefit; and that so they will be kept in weekly 
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communication with him, whether his 
home be at the East or at the West. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, Advertisers de- 
string to do so can engage 1,000 lines, or more, to 
be used at such times as they wish, before April 
1st, 1884, at the old rate, Such orders will be 
accepted until April 20th. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORK. Dr. G. W. COLLINS, 
Tipton, Ind., says: “I used it in nervous 
debility brought on by over-work in warm 
weather, with good results,” 


MT. VERNON, N. Y., MARCH, 1880. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES aids won- 
derfully in the mental and bodily growth 
of infants and children. Under its use 
the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
better, the skin plumper and smoother; 
the brain acquires more readily, and rests 
and sleeps more sweetly. An ill-fed brain 
learns no lessons, and is excusable if 
peevish. It gives a happier and better 
childhood. JoserH M. Grecory, M. D. 
For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 
F. Crospy Co., 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

SPECIAL NOTICES: 


"The only aromatic Ess. Jamaica America 
is made by N. K, Brown, Burlington, t “N. K's.” 


ont hone e Complaining of Sore Throat, Hoarsenesa, 
| te taking col f-. d be) Brown's aoe ees 
ROCHES, Effect is extraoi , particularly when 
used by singers and speakers for clearing the voice, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
BANGOR  TFUROLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full course of rps of teachers. A 
to Professor JOHN NY sitw SEWALL 4 Bangor, Maine. ony 


P HONO GRAPHY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 

( ataiogne of works, by Benn Pitman, with alpha- 
bet and illustrat for r beginners, sent on applica- 
tion, Address, Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


M28. A; Pm ALDRICH wil | will open Bog, eqsand ning 


Summer 
at Nomhborough, Mass, oy oe ‘or further infor- 


mation oaarent +} und Low Avi be Pe. 
rmantown Pa. 
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Lou d San Francisco, 0: 
day, Friday and Saturda: following the ote Wednes- 
day in June (this year June 28, 29 and 30). e Har- 
vard Examinations for Women are held in cambridge, 
New York, Phila. and Cincinnati on the same 
Special students are received without examina’ on 
in every department except the Medical Schoo. 

Graduates of other colleges are admitted to advanced 
standing in Harvard College upon such conditions as 
the Faculty deem equitable in each ease. 

For information concerning the terms of admission, 
the cost of a college or professional course, the scholar- 
ships (155) and other beneficiary aid, Se studies in each 
department, or any other subject co; with the 
Se Senge address the Registrar of. Harvard Univer- 

sity, Cambridge, Mass, 
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lies, spokes Colleges. over Oe 15, p seesers placed 
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ers,” for r stamp. | 1 W. Schermerhorn, 7 Kast Mth, N. Y. 








R SALE. oR RENT 5 THE COTTAGE 
Seminary for Young Ladids at Pottstown, Penn- 
ivania, on ading R. R., latel conducted by 


Mr. 
oan e G. Butler, now Presiden of Griffin College. 
Location unsurpassed for health, convenience, and 
——. 3 _Address P, O, Box * ) Norristown, Pa’ _ 


50 CHNTS. 
Dr. Green’s New Book, 


Moses and the Prophets 


A Review of Prof. W. Ropertsen SmituH 
and Dr. A. KUENEN. By WILLIAM HENRY 
GREEN, D.D., of Princeton, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 30 cents, 


Towards the Sunset, by te 


author of Recreations of a Country Parson. - 1,00 


Life and Labors of Robert 
Moffat,- - - + + «+ 10 
Day Spring, astery, - ~- 1. 
Spurgeon’s sermons, wvols, - 10.0 
Spurgeon’s Sor Song | by Morning. ‘ie 


Spurgeon’s Prygnine Sy Evening. | 
New Testament Scriptures, By Charteris, 2.00 
Cuyler’s God’s Light on Dark Clouds, Wed 75 
Moses and the Prophets. Dr. Green, ded. 1.50 
The Human Mind, Hamilton, 2d ed. > 8.00 
Arnot’s Lessons on the Acts. > - 150 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 


530 Breadway, New York. 
a@ Any of say above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on Peele of th the price. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 396) 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 


“ The Sisters,” 
Frontispiece, From the picture by E. A. ABBEY; 


San Francisco, 
By Witx114M H. Bisnor. Lllustrated; 


The Treaty of Peace and Independence—ll., 


By Grorer Trcknor CuRTis. Illustrated; 


The National Academy of the Arts of Design, 


and its Surviving Founders, 
By Benson J. Lossine. Illustrated. 


Roman Carnival Sketches, 
By ANNA BOWMAN BLAK&e. Illustrated by Reinhart, 


Anthony Trollope, 
By W. H. Pottock. With Portrait; 


The Brooklyn Bridge, 
By W1ILu1aM C. CONANT. With Twenty-one Illustra- 
tions ; 


A Castle in Spain—t., 


A New Serial Novel. Illustrated by ApBry; 


Nehemiah’s Plan, 
A Short Story. By Kate W. HamiILton; 


The Middle Colonies before the Revolution, 


By JouN Fiske; 


Art Study at Home and Abroad, 
By Professor Joun F. WER; 


Fresh Air In Summer, 
By Dr. T. M. Coan; 


Poems. 
By Hereert FE. Cruarke, ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPs, and LoUISE CHANDLER MOULTON: 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Frallties of the Woman of Fashion, and their Cause. 
—The Weather Prophet.—Wagner.—Authors and 
Publishers.—The Correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson: 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Anecdotes.—Norristown Etchings (J. H. WrnwraMs). 
— Forcing his Hand" (WaLTER Cargfy).—" Love’s 








Victory ” (R.K, MuNKI?TTRICK).—" Mine Shildren” 
(CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMs), 
——_—_—___—_ 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE............cce0000 Per Year $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY — 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR aa be 4.00 
The THREE above publications... “ 10.00 
Any TWO above named................. bad 7.00 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. ee Oo 1.50 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE : ; in 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE $°"""™" y 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY (52 Numbers) wad 10.00 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to ®. 8vo, cloth, 4.00, 


Postage free to ali subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & BRoTHERS, 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00, 
a@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes. 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


BEST BOOKS, 


Send for our catal ogue of Sunday-school books and 
supplies, ore maar ence solicited. 

goon OUGH aad WOGLOM, 

122 aasoe Street, New York. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


The Album Writer's Friend. 
Coptaining wo La 9 seme of Br panans J and Prose for 
Tpoents; handasmaly bound in cloth woSbate Postage 
stamps taken eas cash, Address. 

d. PS ay & OG. a1 Rose 8t., New York. 
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Sheet, 32x44 
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A CONCISE HISTORY 


American People. 


Twenty-five years ago, Prof. Patron, then a teacher 
of history, began collecting materials and casting into 
shape this important work, very much on the plan 
later adopted in “Green’s History of the English 
People.” The complete work, in two volumes, is a 
History ofthe United States from the discovery 
of the continent to 1882; a History of American 
Politics, divided into successive Presidential terms ; 
and ahistoric presentation of the Life ef the Ameri- 
can People, comprising the beginning and growth of 
industries, the formative force of religious ideas, the 
results of widely different systems of education during 
six generations, and their influence upon public opin- 
ion, the causes and the course of the several wars, 
including much that is new and valuable, in a full, suc- 
cinct, and impartial record of the Civil War. 

A distinct portion of the work is devoted to “ How 
We are Governed,” Prof. Parton concludes that 
every citizen, and especially every voter, should have 
a practical knowledge of this subject. 

It is the aim of PaTTon’s AMERICAN PEOPLE to 
embody all the elements of true Atstory—the essential 
facts, the underlying causes and principles, the drift of 
events, the force of ideas, and the parts men play—and 
to set before the reader a moving drama of real, vivid 
forms. History, thus pres®nted, becomes the most 
fascinating and instructive department of literature. 

“ Prof. PATTON approaches much nearer to the Ideal 
Historian than any writer ofsimilar books. His work 
must be given the highest place among short histories 
of the United States.”—(hristian Union (New York). 

“ We take great pleasure in commending it for gen- 
eral reading and reference, for use in colleges and 
schools, and for all the purposes of a complete and 
accurate history.”—W. Y. Observer. 


The Portrait Illustrations, with Autographs 
and Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Men, 
serve to represent the leading departments of progress 
—Law, Literature, Theology , Science, Music, Invention 
—the Soldier and Statesman, the Discoverer, Explorer 
and Frontiersman, etc. 


2 vols. 8vo, 1160 pages (postpaid), $5.75. 


Intelligent Ladies and Gentlemen wanted, on salary 
and commission, to introduce iu. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT 
27 Bark Place, New York. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


Before purchasing books for 
your Sunday-school Library we 
think it would pay you to cor- 
respond with us. We always 
have a large stock suitable for 
the Sunday-school Library, both 
new and second-hand, which we 
can offer at prices much below 
other booksellers, as we get 
most of our new stock in trade 
for rare books. We would re- 
quest your committee to visit 
our store, as a personal visit is 
always the most satisfactory. 
If, however, this is impracti- 
cable, we will send a lot of books 
to any Sunday-school to select 
from, and they can be returned 
if not found satisfactory. If you 
drop a postal card, we will 
answer, giving you all further 
information. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth Street. First 
store below Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


aaa & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 86, 12mo. Laid Paper. 


Celi Ges Us Calendar A Recerd of 
" i ammer My @ wank Allen. " 
PRICE, 3 CENTS, 
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Best sof p that 
we have ever had the _ po + to fall in with.” — 
LEEDs MERCURY. 


“ There enn bane denis of Mr. Alien’s 
natural 


‘8 competence as 
a writer on history subjects."—EDINBURGH 
BoomsMan. 


“ Ought to open many a hal/-closed eye.” —MaNcCHES- 
TER EXAMINER. 


No. 85.—Highways of Literature. 
Pryde 





By David 
15 cents, 
No. 84.—Flotsam and Jetsam. By T. G. Bowles. 


No. wiser of Risettiass Shoomakers. Lo 
W.E Winks. 2,000th 25 cen’ 


Ne,§ PRs Amortoan aaieaniiate By H. R. Towels, 
ready mts. 











mh: ‘BhiSclonce in Short Chapters. 5: 
illiams. 25,000th ready 
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ae 
He, Wok Life ef Cremwell. By Paxton weed, 
000th ready 25 cen 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 





Dodd, Mead, & Company 


Will publish in March 
An important Book te Every Household, 


“FOR FAMILY WORSHIP.” 


Part I. SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
Part Il. FAMILY PRAYERS. 


——— 


epitep By LYMAN ABBOTT D.D. 


Avel, 12mo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 





A large portion of the Scripture Readings 
consist of the lives of Moses, David, Daniel, 
Christ, and Paul. The principal incidents 
in these lives have been selected and 80 
arranged. that when the course is completed 
the household, from oldest to youngest, will 
have an accurate and comprehensive idea 
of the complete life. In the Life of Christ 
much of his teaching has been interwoven. 
In the Life of David, many of the Psalms are 
introduced’ in connection with incidents 
which are supposed to have given rise to 
them. About seventy-five other readings 
are added of practical counsel or spiritual 
experience chiefly from Psalms and Epistles, 

In all cases the readings are in the words 
of the English Bible, and they generally 
consist of consecutive passages. They are 
of suitable length, and to each is given an 
appropriate topical heading. Part II. 
contains prayers for the family. It has 
been made by a selection from the literature 
of prayer, ancient and modern, Prayers 
and collects for general use and for spe- 
cial occasions have been selected, and some 
adapted by weaving together different pray- 
ers, or by modifying and adapting prayers 
which were too archaic in their original 
form, but which breathed a spirit which 
could not be possessed by artificial prayers 
prepared for publication. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, on 
receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


HEROES AND HEROINES 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Rey. A. RircuHig, Px.D. 


A book of carefully written sketches. of the 
men and women who have left their names 
high up on the annals of Christ’s church. 

Among them are such men as Tyndale, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Bunyan, Martyn,Judson, 
and Chalmers, and women like Mrs. Graham, 
Elizabeth Fry, Hannah More, Mary Lyon, and 
others. 

It is written in a most attractive style, and 
will be a favorite among the older scholars in 
Sunday-schools. Illustrated with 10 fine steel 
portraits, nicely bound in cloth. 


12mo, 352 pp. 10 cuts. $1.50. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 75 State 
St., Rochester ; 176 Elm St., Cincinnati; 153 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 757 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


A fine stock, and prices low. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogues free. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau St., New York City. 











Original Hand-painted Reward Cards. 
The attention of Superintendents of and Teachers 

anday-schools and others is called to the above. 
On receipt of-ene dollar I will forward you, 
pes. four exquisitely painted cards with prrttsen. mt 

eripturetexts, Inaddition totheirservice as Rew one 
Cards, they are admirable copies for amateurs, the 
designs helng hi highly UMA, 4 and original. 


Decorator and Des ger, 4 Road Sizcce, 


New York. 
CURIOS 


The Lord’s Praye er r written with pen 
* and ink inside a circie the size of a 
silver dime. Mounted. Send 25 cents to M 
BROTHERS, Box 1129, Freeport, Illinois, 
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A Very Attractive Lésson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, 
hands of their scholars. It contains a fine colored map of “The Paths of the First Missionaries,” engraved e 


is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 
ressly for this number, and a double-page grouping 


x 

of picture helps to the study of the lessons. The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Paul’s Escape, 
‘ The Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Cresarea, etc. 
It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without 
costing subscribers anything additional for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 
ach. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 


63 cents. 


Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO: INTRODUCE IT.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 
quarter only, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by The Sunday 
School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. , 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, } 725 Chestnut 








FOUR VOLS. 
CLOTH, 
$1.25 each, 


FAITH = 


“in making up a present of books to give a young friend 
in the mission field, we have added a set of ‘HO E AND 
FAITH SERIES,’ without_which we feel no minister's li- 
brary is complete.’—E. W. Bullinger, D. D., Viear of 
St.Stephen’s, Walthamstow. (London.) 


THE GUIDING HAND, or Providential Direc- 
tion, Hlustrated by authentic instances. % H, L. 
_ HASTINGS. Cloth, brown, 8vo, 382 pp. 1.25. 
“ This is one of a serics of books designed to encourage faith 
in God and loving reverence and devotion, by recounting 
some of the wonderful works he has done in these latter days. 
Nothing but can come of the widest circulation of ‘The 
Guiding Han ." We heartily commend the book to our read- 
7. gelical Me ger. (Cl 
“No 


y eveland, —) 
rson can read these thrilling inci ts without bein 
profited, and encouraged to press forward through the vicissi- 
tudes of life, to the higher and more glorified state.”—Phila- 
delphia Methodist. 
PEBBLES FROM THE PATH OF A PIL- 
GRIM. By HARRIET B. HASTINGS. 319. pp, 94,25. 

“ Very interesting, . . . at once captivating and instructive.” 
—Christian Standard. 

* A vol’ume of remarkable narratives. ... The stories are a 
transcrip: of actual occurrences, and they certainly prove that 
‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ They also illustrate the power 
of faith. The chapters devoted to Southern mission work 
have @ twofold interest; and the poems addressed by Mr, 

astings to his wife are very touching. . . . He seems to have 
agift of song a) peapyinte to one who is connected by blood, if 
netty birth and residence, with the land of Burns.”—The 
C¥r stan Leader. (Glasgow.) 

EBENEZERS, or Records of Prevailing Prayer, 
By H. L. HAasTINGs. Crown, 8vo. 382 pp. $1.25. 

“We welcome every volume of well authenticated r] 
to prayer, like thisone. Sucha volume of facts is a sufficient 
answer to all speculation on the subject.”— National Baptist. 

* ers is a hypocritical h ug."— The Independent. 
“ Represents evangelical belief with much earnestness."— 


Sunday School Times. 
“Its merit and utility are apparent to all Christians.” —South 
Christian Advocate. 

















Western 


TALES OF TRUST; accounts of Providential As- 
sistance, Guidance, and Deliverance $1.25. 

“ How many men and women in this trying life might be 
greatly helped by catching up, in the midst of their care 
and toil, this volume; for its pages are always saying, Be of 
good courage ; all things work together for good.”— The ific. 

** Cannot fail to be helpful,both to those who seek, and those 
who guide seekers after God.” —Christian Intelligencer. 

THE HOME SERIES, 

“Mr. Hastings has a happy faculty of getting hold of the 
right illustration to enforce Biblical truth. The tone of this 
series of bocks is good, and they will be, we trust, helpful to 
many sions hearts, and in leading the young aright."—Gol- 


Rule. (Boston.) 
FIRESIDE READINGS 8vo.382pp. 61.25, 
$1.25. 


_THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 381 pp. 
READINGS FOB LEISURE MOMENTS. 
A collection of Miscellanies; earnest, devout, and 
practical. By H. L, HASTINGS. 382 pp. $1.25. 

“ A series of short essays, written with point, ease, an grace, 
We wish there were more editors who possessed the ability 
and disposition to write such articles.”—Zpi b 

BIBLE STUDENTS’ SWRIES, 

A CRITICAL GREEK CONCORDANCE 
oF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By C.F. Hupson, 

So simple that the mege English student can un- 
derstand it; and su learned that every one of the 
Revisers used it constantly while about their Re- 


vision. 50, 
TAYLOR'S “ REIGN OF CHRIST ON EARTH.” 61.25 
GREAT CONTROVERSY between God and Man. .30 
THE BIBLE TRIUMPHANT: Objections answered. .75 
EARNEST WORDS.TO HONEST SKEPTICS. 75 
ANTI-INFIDEL TRACTS AND BOOKS. 


JUVENILE SERIES, 


GATHERED GEMS OF SONG AND STORY. 15 
THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM; A Rhyme. 2B 
A W LEAF. Mrs. Seymour. 2 
THE UGLY GIANT, and Other Stories. 2 
HOW THE BABY WAS SAVED. i 


Any book in this list sent post-paid on receipt of priee. 
H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
7) WN 5 NOW READY. 
oO. This number is uniform with Nos. 
1,2, 3, and 4 each one of which contains Decla- 
mations and Readings. combining Sentiment, 
Oratory. Pathos, Humor, Fun. ce, 25 cents, 
mailed free. Sold by Booksellers, Every boy who 
speaks pieces, every member of a Lyceum who 
wants Something New to recite, should get the 
whole set, One copy each of Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5 
mailed to any address on receipt — 
., Pu 


Address, J.8. OGILVIE & . blishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. 


Here are two of 
R vow grown 
S su 
ed list of the purest, leading poriodteals published, 
adapted to afl ages and classes; and the lowest 
peasible prices at which single subscribers 
can obtain " be sent FREE on application. 
Ss! Will not this aid you in the 
ASTO = families of your 
tions? Wil men ee any peswor as many lists as 
ution among his ‘ 
BE OLN MORROW, Wisloratown, Washington Co.Pa. 































PHILAD 
CLOTH SUITS, 


Are offered at the lowest current prices. 


Cloth-face Suitings, 
French Tricote Cloths, 





r our PRICED CATALOGUE. 


‘SNODGRASS, aint 
MURRAY, & CO., CLOT 


Amazon Habit Cloths, 


The ranges of new shades and fashionable textures are unsurpassed. 


MAIL ORDERS for SAMPLES or 


MARKET and NINTH STREETS, 
PHILADEHUPHIA. 


eee 


TANDRETH 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in Ame 


ELPHIA. 


Our exceptionally varied assortments for ladies’ 


JACKETS and 


RIDING HABITS 
Jersey Stockinettes, 
English Cheviots, 
New Sackings. 


GOODS have immediate attention. 





PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 





fo 


rica, Founded 1784. Pes 
Address simply LANDRETH,-PHILADELPHIA, _ 





fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“‘ &most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
oes as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives. besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

ing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by. the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
coh Se ic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better ... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. e commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren). 


“Ttis notaspeculative disquisition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Cuay TRumBvLL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


get for himself a more helpful book than 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
omenee sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The Evening ‘'ranscript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by al) Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from naan to 
end, .... The story is one that will be of great service, 
and itis likely from its and subst to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially pr ted in his 
6 il on Gye poem This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
indeed to all Christian men.” 











Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A NEW SINGING BOOE 


of devotional poetry. The music is 


contributed to this 


and musical, So of Faith, H: 


ope and 
Sample copies ed 


SONGS OF FAITH, 


HOPE AND LOVE. 


FOR SUNDAY - SCHOOLS, 


Which will satisfy every want in both Hymns and Music, and be acceptable to every Christian denomination. 


By ALBERT J. HOLDEN. 


Grand and Beautiful Hymns, without sectarian heolsgy or weak sentimentalism, Every hymn is a gem 
fresh, vigorous, inept ng, and will wear well, The best composers have 

, and not asingle trashy tune will be n it. ; 
In size (the pages are one-third larger than other similar works), a = and binding and contents, literary 
Love leaves nothing to be desired. Price, 40 cents, $35.00 per 100. 
for 30 cents. Specimen pages fre 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., No. 25 Union Square, New York. 


din 


e. 





A NEW PLAN. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By LOWERY and DOANE. 

ONTAINS 339 Songs. This book is es y 

/ adapted to the wants of those who believe Sunday- 
school scholars should learn and sing. the Hymns of 
the Church. A number of the best Church Hymns, 
now in general use, is embraced in the collection, in 
aceon to new Sunday-sehoo! songs of undoubted 
merit, 


192 Pages. &30 per 100 Copies. 
One Copy sent post-paid, on receipt of 2% cents, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


DID YOU EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


In YOUR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 


Every page contains a song of especial merit. 


EXAMINE IT! 
192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES, 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 








76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Sunday School Anniversaries. 


Biglow & Main’s May Annual No. 10. Beautiful 
Songs prepered especially for Anniversary occasions. 
ce, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 


rf ~—A new Servi f late 

Floral Praise. ~ écicctions adapted tor Plorai 

Sunday (or Children’s day), with new music, by H. P. 

Mars. 16 pages, 

Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 

__NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


MUSIC FREE. 


Four pages to Sunday-school Superintendents and 
Teachers sending address to 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N, Y, 




















Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COSPEL HYMNS, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 


OF WHICH 


Over 12,000,000 Copies 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


ARE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


WITHOUT DUPLICATES, 
ENTITLED 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 


t is jm to obtain such a large number of 
favorite Gospel Songs from any other one source, 
or at such a low price. 426 songs. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 75 Cents. 
Words Only, ” , 
Send 10 Cents additional for Music Book, and 2 Cents 
for Word Ed., for postage, if ordered by mail. 
Finer Editions at $1.00, $2.50 and $6.75. 
RT A full Catalogue sent on request, 
Ra” May be ordered through any Bookseller or Music 
Dealer, or from the publishers direct, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., | BI iw MALI 
__ Cincinnati, Ohio. *| w ~- to fn 
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PEERLESS 
PRAISE 


For the Sunday-school. 
By J. H. KURZENKWNABE. 


The latest and best by this talented author. 
Price, 35 cents each ; $30 per hundred. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


For Church and Sunday School. 


Gospel Praise Book 


By ASA HULL 
Works like a charm in eiter place and is the only 
Music Book that can be successfully used in both. 
It has 290 of the best hymns in the English language, 
and a tune for every hymn. About one-half is 
made up of the cream of the Old Standard hymns and 
tunes, and the balance is new, 


Fresh and Sparkling! 


Sold at the regular price of such books. containing 
about one-third as much, or, in other words, it is a 


$60 Book, Selling for $30. 


Specimen Copy Post-paid, 40 Cents. 
Address ASA HULL, 
“240 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRI 


Consisting of | THE ven’ | Combined 
THE yy ) 








IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 


No finer combination of popular, rousing, and 
worthy hymns could be offered, Please examine. 


85 cts. by mail. $9 per doz. at the store. 
Hymns alone, $20 per 100. 


JOHN J, HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila. 


EFORE SELECTINGANEW SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
book send for a copy of 
ice, 


QLDEN RAYS... 


a 

: e€ cop 

Sunday School Music Pub. Co., 710 Sansom St., Phila. 
Ra Specimen pages maited free, “ea 


Oeee OF MAP-DRAWING; with 


Pri 


Diagrams founded on Paralleis and Meridians, and 

adapted to any text-book on Geography. By F. E. 

Banas, Principal of Wooster School, New Haven, 
Ct. Price, 2c. single copy; 
hundred, prepaid. Address t 


40 per doz; or $17 per 
e author. 





Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue free, 
Harbach Organina Co., 809 Filbert St,, Phila,, Pa, 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL | TIMES. 

















~ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 










THE su AY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the fo rates, which inclade postage 
FLOM 1 00 4 COPICB, .........00-0cceeecsecneverceevepene 00 

“« 5 to 9 copies 


“ - 10 to 19 copies 
20 copies or more.. 

The yellow label on each pape Y Bhows vu ip ‘to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a requeat from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send it, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club with 
be stopped at once on the oper ation of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subse: riptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
soreeane to expire atthe same time with the club as 
orig 4 ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going In a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the clab, will be discontinued at ‘the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the any > whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore 

tiibscri bsacribers wishing to introduce The Times to thetr 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
every Sunday in the year, 

100 copies, pnb Be nF 

100 copies, one y 

Less than 100 copies” fat same rate. Or 
for iess than one calendar month. 


A separate leaf for 
$ .60 

7.20 
Ss not taken 












THE SCHOLARS’ ARTERLY. Contains the Les 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
pa appropriate music, etc., etc, 

00 copies, one year (four quarters), ..................0 
Single copy, one year (four quarters)..... 
100 copies, three months (one ng hl 
Under 10 copies, three months, each.. 








THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to os S on the lesson, 
100 copies o1 one month.. 
100 year....... 
Less than 100 copies at same 
for less than one calendar month, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row, 
Londen, E. C., will send the ‘Américan —— Schoal 
‘Times, post free, for a year, to any Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepald. ithe paper will be 
sold by'all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
__ 725 Chestnut St., +» Philadelphia. | 


ADVERTISING RATES 
For the Papers of the PENNSYLVANIA 
RELIGI~ US PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

Tn announcing the advertising charges for the Phila- 
delphia Re us Weeklies, it has seemed wise to re 
sent to the advertiser two scales of rates, and give 
the option of —— the one which offers the desired 
amount ofadvertising for the least money. The 
Discounts give the greater advantage for small on 
tisements covering a long time, while advertisers 
usihg a large amount of § the lowest possible 
rates by availing themselves of the Amount Diseounts. 


ADVERTISING RATES rES (PER AGATE LINE), 





60. 
not taken 











The Sunday ba ety Times. 60c. 
The Presbyterian. ........ 4 18c. 
The Potpdeeer Observer Se "4 













‘The National Baptist 
rT he Christian Standard ‘and Home Journal. 





The Christian Instructor... 

The Christian Statesman 6c 
The Christian Recorder 6c. 
The Bible Banner.... 6c, 





TIME DISCOUNTS. 


On Orders for 2 maar. 5 per cent, Discount. 
« & 


4 10 
‘ H “ ar “ 
e 18 : ee’ * 
‘ V7 ‘ os OC 
“ » ; > * ‘ 
«“ 38 a ue “ 





AMOUNT DISCOUNTS. 
Gn Ongarsamaeqens ee -.. +» 10 per cent. Discount, 
Biateoow 





otices set in leaded Brevier, per 


piay. 
“Business Noti 
coun ihe, three times the price of of oie lay. 


When ty®o or more papers are used, the advertiser 
is entitled to a discount of one per Foody for each 
paper after the first—for i , if an order includes 


six F ye an adv orleer is entitled to a discount of 
five per cent. from the total eost price, in accord- 
ance With.above schedule, 

Address all communications to 


PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ANNIVERSARY GEMS, 


No. 1, now ready, containing words and music, ada ated 
for Anniversaries, Children’s Day Celebrations, Sun- 
day-school Concerts, and Children’s Meetings. Price, 
©.» per hundred, postpaid. Sold by all booksellers. 
Sample mailed to any Sunday-schoo! worker on recei t 
ofa three-cent stamp. Address, J. S. VIE 
CO. Publishers, 31 Rose Strest, New York. 


LIPMAN'S INDISPEN 
EYELET MAC 








A Dy 
NE. 





M. L. Lipman, 51 8. Fourth St, Phila. 


Retail Carpet Buyers 


Will do well for themselves by calling now to secure 
ood selections from the bargains we are offering. 
i "he large business we are doing is evidence that they 
are appreciated. No such qualities = sold elsewhere 
within 2% per cent, of t PTE TS oe 
100 Pes, of our VELVETS at $1: 30 per yd. 
150 Pes. of our BODY BRUSSELS at $1.25 
per yd. \ 
250 Pes. of our TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 
85c. per yd. 
150 Pes. of our EXTRA SUPER ALL- 
WOOL INGRAIN at 75c. per yd. 
All the usual grades of ( ‘arpetings can be found in 
our stock ; also 
PL AIN AND FANCY CANTON MATTINGS, 
All fresh and at various prices, 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809, Sil and 813 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


The American make most durable and superior. The 
genuine article has thie Walton Trade Mark and the 
word “ Linoleum” printedon the back of every square 
yard, 


KEPT BY ALL. a DEALERS. 
Be) NO WASTE. | 
NO TROUBLE, 


ALWAYS 
READY. 









| 


WHOLESOM E, 
NUTRITIOUS, 


tora, Cd., eatin 


York, 


IRON 


UUZSS. SING 


CAs ince @ 


it! 





ARS. ne 


iA ND ULE E SAD | 


. 


DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 

STAND TO A SET. 








FOR SALE BY THE 
HARDWARE TRADE 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





Get the ujne Article, Te. pu- 
larity o: of Cod- and 
Lime’ . has induced some unprincipled persons to 

heir own 


— to palm off a simple article of 
manufacture; but any person who is suffering from 
Coughs, © ‘olds, or Connuaent ion, should be careful 
where they purchase this article. It ee no puff- 
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Peeeton Keond Go. 
Bankers. 


CHICA 
Accounts of Bankers, 
received. 


Secltnhien and others 





Buy and sell Foret Exchange, both bankers 
and Seamer” on Ve. neipal European cities, 

Travelers’ & Merchants’ Letters of Credit issued. 

Bonds, includin Government, State and Munici- | 
pal, bought and sold. | 

~ - astenaieemeeadh in the various issues of Land Warrants and 
Sc rip. 


To Holders of Defaulted Bonds. 


The undersigned invites correspondence with 
holders of all Western Defaulted or Repudi- 
ated Bonds of Cities, Counties, Townships, or School 
Districts. Will purchase at best rates. Give full 
description and address, 


T. J. CHEW, Jr., St. it. Joseph, J Mo. 


UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL ) 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


5000 Aceigent 3 Inqurance. $25 Weekly 
Indemnity. emus ot oy) Annual 
ost about t Si Tngurance, with 

Wee castasicy, at ertoesensias 
Eaten. Write or call for Circular and Appli- 
ation 
European Permits without extra charge. 
CHAS, B- PEET, President. 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED for the | Best and Fastest 
ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices Hpdue me 
33 per cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., F 


Salesmen Wanted. Sky 2d. cxpenscs, 


nursery stock. 
CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York, 


AGENTS WANTE for our new Religious book, 














treat Aart on greatest success of the 
mud rif you want to make 
inoney. he & Me MeMAKIN, ti, Ohio. 





i, Books & Bibles 


66 Seen et Peiiedconis, 


AGENTS Wanted * 
Pee a ae 


AGEN 





C4 Send nd for E.B. TREATS 





TREAT,757 hone Ta “Now York. 


TREASURY $0,000 SOLD! 


OF SONG | some leretgery oy 


ety. ould: cnet in s sheet form in stores early 
i y bound, ly $2.50. 
Highly ee by euch eminent critics as Patti, 
N — re, Thursby ana others. 
Is immensely popular. Selle oy fast. ig? d 
home circle aga r Mer 
dress gree and bin S72: Chestnut st. ac 








AGENTS WANTED as THE 


HISTORY ::: U. S. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


It contains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
battles and other historical Ronan, and is the most com- 
lete and valuable history ever published, It is sold 
y subscription only, and Agents are wanted in every 
yy nd for circulars and extra terms to Agents. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Eniesetphh. Pa, 


“res RECOVERED 








“CITIES 


Or, Explorations in Bible Lands. 


By Rev. Pas Be Hees, DB. late U. 8. Consul to Palestine, With 





recent researches in recovery of many places in sacred and 
profane history long lost. Richly Illustrated with New and 
original Engravings. Including information that cannot be obtai from 





WE WANT 1 nor BOOK AGENTS 
Fuse POPORs Cen, SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 


‘QUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Seen Superb Ilustrations. This 
great work was Y eahenthen ‘or by Pres't Arthur, Gen. Grant, 
os hundreds of eminent men, and 18 orc Fy the most 
Valuable and Thri book ever written. It Se ibe wiklfrs, 
andis and nn chance Roca money ever rook to Agents. 
Send for , Specimen Plate, etc., all free. 
wo A.D, ‘Wor N@TON & ©0., Hartford, Conn. 








ing. The results of its use ar 
tions ; and the prepetetes +; am evidence on file 
of its extraord opm success in pulmonary complaints. 
bo ae Phosphate of Lime possesses great healing power, 

eombined with the pure Cod-Liver Oil by Dr. 
Wilbor. This medicine is E'S. Witsoe, Ch By the 
medical faculty. Sold by Ay ILBOR, Chemist, 
Boston, and all druggists.” 


The London Hearing Horn. 


“THE LONDON” is one of the neatest, 
most effective, and smallest HEARING 
HOKNS in use; it is made of brass, on 
scientific princ’ “ipies, and finished either in 
burnished sil\ er plate, with iv “7 soe tip, 
or in black Japan enamel with black 

ber tip. Price, fve dollars each. Sent by 
mail upon receipt of the price. Warran 


ISAAC S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


__7238 Market St., Philadelphia. © 
Zo lage Rady ryt Wasn BLUE. | 

























" BARLOW'S: 


Sale e by G rocers, 
 WILTBERGER Prop. 





INDIGO eee si x. ‘Second St., Phila, Pa. 
e Devaleomanies eee} 50, Choice, 

25 Mixed, 10c.3; Agent's Outfit, 

mi plete Outfits for ornamenting on 

ood, China, erin etc., +s 75c., &B1. 

Catalogue free. G&C .. Cleveland, 0 








CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


Pn me Hol bain > the Old and New Testa- 
py Arte d Al etical 


index 
4 no Bible, by which oJ vane in the Bible may be 
readily found y¥ looking for any material word in the 
verse, 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 
Ag eS, y pemted on fine paper and substantially’ bound. 
Royal Svo, cloth, This is the gesnuwéne and entire 

edition of Cruden’s great work. Next to Dr. Youn 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is t 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world, 


Sent to any part of the United e umeas post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
_ 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


* NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF SCRAP PICTURBS, Visiting and 
aay - tising Cards. Palettes and Print- 


prenecs, 4 including new set of Im- 
ae to any add ress for 6 cents. 
RD CO.,, } Box.22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


parted Car 
CLARK CAR 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_»—— 


SHOW ME THE WAY. 


{Ella Wheeler in The Advance. ] 


Show me the way that leads to the true life, 
I do not care what tempests may assail me ; 
I shall be given courage for the strife ; 
I know my Strength will not desert or fail me ; 
I know that I shall conquer in the fray,— 
Show me the way. 


Show me the way up to a higher plane, 
Where body shall be servant of the soul, 
I do not care what tides of woe or pain 
Across my life their angry waves may roll, 
If I but reach the end I seek, some day, 
Show me the way. 


Show me the way above all little aims, 
All foolish sorrows and belittling pleasures, 
Above small triumphs over little gains, 
Above vain grieving for unworthy treasures,-— 
Up to those heights where these things seem 
child’s play, 
Show me the way. 


Show me the way to that calm, perfect peace, 
Which springs from inward consciousness of 
right, 
To where these conflicts with the flesh shall 
cease 
And self shall radiate with the Spirit’s light. 
Tho’ hard the journey and the strife, Lord, 
pray, 
Show me the way. 


THE RELIGION OF HOPE. 


[From Professor Bruce’s Galilean Gospel. ] 


Christianity is the religion of hope. It 
takes a cheerful view of the capabilities 
and prospects of man, even at his worst. 
It does not by any means take a light view 
of the state in which it finds him. It 
regards him as a very sick patient, sorely 
in need of a physician’s help. "But it 
believes that he can be cured. It refuses 
to despair of even the most desperate-look- 
ing cases. In this hopefulness it stands 
alone. In this hopefulness it stood alone 
in ancient times. Jews and Pagans alike 
despaired of the multitude. Habitual 
hopelessness regarding the degraded 
masses was the radical source of the sur- 
prise so frequently expressed by the Jews 
at the conduct of Jesus. The surprise of 
Celsus at similar conduct on the part of 
the Christian Church, had the same source. 


He was skeptical as to the wow J of 


conversion, He said: “To change nature 
is very difficult.” The cultivated of the 
ancient world, Jew and Gentile, looked on 
the ignorant and immoral on Wileslens 
who could not change their color, leopards 
whose spots were. indelible. “Therefore 


they neglected them, and were surprised’ 


that any oneshould dootherwise. Insuch 
despair mén looking at the surface of 
society and of human nature might not 
unneee feel justified. For what pre- 
sented itself to the eye was discouraging 
enough, a hard rocky surface of evil 
habit, wherein it seemed impossible that 
any crop of virtue should grow. It needed 
the eye of a more than earthly love, and 
of a faith that was the evidence of things 
not seen, to discern possibilities of good- 
ness even in the waste places of society, 
beneath the rock reservoirs of water, which 
might be made to spring up into everlast- 
ing r life. 

Such love and such hope were in Jesus, 
and in their strength he persevered, visit- 
ing the spiritually diseased, and calling 
the sinful to repentance, and to faith in 
God’s grace; meeting in the course of this 
ministry many disappointments, but also 
achieving such signal successes as fully 
justified Sis confidence. Such love and 
hope the Church needs now to enable her 
to carry on her Lord’s work, and to make 
a real, powerful, abiding impression on 
the world that lieth in sin and woe. She 
must have the physician’s heart, which 
makes him enthusiastic i in his profession, 
and the physician’s confidence in the 
resources of the healing art, which makes 
him persevere in his efforts to save life to 
the very last moment. And further, she 
must have the physician’s inventiveness, 
which is continually exercised in finding 
out new means, new methods, and new 
instrumentsof cure. Jesus was inventive. 
He did not blindly imitate the method in 
vogue for making men holy, which was 
the practice of austerity, believed in as a 
specific by all the moral physicians of the 
time; the Baptist, the Pharisees, the 
Essenes. Hesawthat that method failed, 
and he tried another as unlike it as possi- 
ble. He came eating and drinking, fiving 
like other people that he might get near 
them and work on them beneficially by 
human sympathy. It was a new way, 


much found fault with, but it worked well, 
as it always will and must. 
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s. S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 









OF THE 


The best International Lesson Ilustra- 


COLORED DESICNS, 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED B 





“ONFO|VIV) 105 pUog 
*“LIOS Tf *ON 


S. C. SMALL & CO. 
(iL. man or Ping Appin & Co.) Manuracturers oF 


LOR, OHUROH & LODGE FURNITURE, 
1 H 3 PORTLAND STREET, Boston, Maga. 


IMPROVED SEATING 


—FoR— 


CHURCH, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &e. . 
TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


19 Bond St., N. ¥. 518 Arch St. Phila. 
2 Send for Illustrated Catalogues. ae} 


Church LIGHT, 


Church 
wo Most MMoet » Powerh 
Cheapest an a Bent Lic nee known 


Pes Ghtarches “Stores, Show" Windows, 
Offices, Picture Galler- 
. ion, Theatres, Depo 
























etc, New andele- 
Send sizeof room. Get 
Ys disceun 


circular an ves aettis ic beral ‘ 
to churches and the 
I. P. FRINK, 661 L Peart 8t.. N.Y. 
"DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE ano POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 

Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY. W. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarnts,Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 0. 

























Rev. D. H. MicVicar, 


Rev. W. Randotph, 







$TOP! STOP! 


Stop what ? 
being marked, rusted and ruined, and your | 





Rev. B. M. Paimer 


Rev. J. H. Vincont, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Rev. John Potts 








stop 


A re 


floors from being scratched. 


Elegant Rubber Furniture Castor 


¥ ° . 
Should be in every 


the silver medal at the late Charleston expo- 
sition. 

Made in different styles and sizes, adapted 
for furniture of all kinds. 
ware dealer for them, and if he has not got 
them, send to us. 
handsome nickel-plated set of three-inch 
Bracket Bed Castors like opposite cut. 


Why, stop your carpets from 
How can we | 
it? By using 


CLARK'S 


household in the land. 


an immense improvement. Awarded 


Ask your hard- 


For $2.80 we will 


send a 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 





Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


GEORGE P. CLARK, 


lutely pure and 
a val- 
tabi 





98.173. 75 bos 





Only ssers or an 





; VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 
AAgumeerenl apes DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington.New Jersey 


UES jai it Me: laced 


OR FE st Octave-Coupler SF Saestribed . oH 


Oth Baresi? ort fu 



































if ELDREDGE * 


SEWING MAC HINE 


at 
| | 
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AND BE CO 


| 
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Madame Salisbury’s 
HYGIENIC 


GORSETS \ 


With patent 
SKIRT SUPPORTING 


Attachments. 
Mailed 


piostee How to Dress Healthfully “occ 


ALISBURY & CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
* es and Dealers in Dress Reform and 
Hy, gienic: Garments. Mention this | paper. 


EMBROIDERY SILK, 


40 Cents per Ounce, worth $1, 

We continue to sell the factory ends—odd lengths 
and assorted colors—of our celebrated embroidery 
silk at less than hz alf price. 

vu 40 cents for a package—one ounce, 


The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 MarketSt, Phila, or 469 Broadway N. Y. 


THE 


STANDARD 
SILK 


OF THE 


















SILK. PATCHWORK made easy 
all sizes in 100 elegant styles. Se nd 4 3c. stamps 
for samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Conn. 


FREE! By Return Mail- 


Moopy’s New TaiLor System of Dress 
Curtrne. D, W. MOODY &CO. 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati, O. 


PAPER | fier “era toSae "ane nice by 
NAPKINS. 


Blocks of 


Wholesale and retail. WAR 
& GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston, 





WORLD! - 


A full description of 





The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LoeusEs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








PIANOFORTES. 





UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and 
Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltim 


ore Girest, "Baltimore 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 











“TILTON’S DECORATIVE 


ART COLOR BOX. 





TS -N Moist Water Colors ar 


1d three Brushes in a 


Japanned Tin Box. PRICE, 50 CTS. 
A Catalogue of Outline Designs’ in C ards, Panels 
and in Books, sent free on application, 


How to learn to Draw and Paint in Water Colors, 
without a Teacher. 
Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 


Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE 


Self-instruc- 


tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa- 


tion’ né scessary for the be ginner. 


Pri 


ce, 50c. 
Either of the above sent by mail on re Leipt of 30 cts., 
333 


or. both for $1. 
Washington Street, Besto 


Ss. W. TILTON & CO., 





Young's Analytical Concordance, 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal uarto, 
my 1100 pages, (students’ edition on an entirely new 
pi n, j containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 

tical order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek 
original with the literal meaning of each, and its pre- 
nunciation,éxhibiting about 311,000 references, marking 
30,000 various readi in the New Testament, with 
the latest information on Biblical G raphy and 
Antiquities, etc., etc., etc., designed for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible, by bert Young, LL. D., 

The ary nent ay be —‘*In ty pographical appearance: 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of, the English Edition. 

“The importersof the English Edition having repeat- 
edly advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“Tn addition to this, our examination has brought to 

aft o many inaccurac -fes in the English Edition itself, 

ra which have been corrected. 
he book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
wtecaen the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the eoncordances to tae English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. This work is an 
entirely independent one and in no sense an edition or 
Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the am cal 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in gy or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the y this means ee 
reader is enabled to distinguish Fe that di 
which are frequentl pee eng in the English 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no om 
help at =, actan great aim of this work is that eom- 
monre may cern the Word. Nolibrary 
is camnlene Saas What Worcester or Webster’ 5 
Dictionary are to the English language, You 


‘y Ana- 
lytical Concordance is to the English Bible. 


ives 
us great pleasure to be able to place this latest pad best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family, 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 
Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 Cc ‘HESTNUT St., PHILADEL PHIA. 





Crop and Market Reports, 


FULL AND BEyiAyts. publiohes weekly 
‘n FARMERS’ REVIEW. thousand Crop 
Reporters in the Western a Northwestern 


States, Send for SampleCopv. Address 
Farmers’ Review Co., Chicago, Ill. 








Columbia Bic cles, 


Thousands in daily use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, mer- 
chants, etc. Send 3c. stamp for ele- 
gantly illustrated 36 page catalogue 
to 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
_ 588 Washington St., Boston, wee 


= CHROMO and ad advertising cards, 5é6styles for card 
collectors, lic, , postpaid (stamps taken) ; T2sty > 
20c. ; 100 styles, 30c. - H, Moore, Brockport, N. Y, 











PROVIDENCE, R, |. 





STRAWBERRIES, 


Ras marsien, Blackberries, Grapes and Currants. 
Wowect anc Best Varieties. §2" Descriptive 
Catalogue free. 

JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R.5. 








mg he ee a Freee Na — free 


i 
E ae best Ras Jae reper, 
ALE, ig Strawberry * 
Cerventa an of all Crescent 


WITH i eric oh YOUNG ONES 
cea ans Ha eo 
F THEM, 


Should see 

our Bea 
FRUITING—Berries 
ri and half ri 

HNEADQUAR TE for new, ms ey Ac A 
C7 Plants by mail or express to all parts of the United States, 


for only § 
Or Single and 8 Double Sorts, or 6 Single, 6 Double an 
4 Scented, or 16 Ever Blooming oses, or 4 Geraniums, 
q Roses, 4 Fuchsias and 4 Hibiscus. Al! are strong flower 
ing plants, labeled, sent safely by mail mal powreid. 2 Ith 
trated 


Catal of Plants 
ALLEN GREENHOUSES, 


oath a 


te havea ar 88 


a a phi 
toa 
& By may Cc 

est Grove, Chester Co,, Pa. 


THE RIDCWAY 
PATENT 


REFRICERATOR. 


Dries and purifies itself while in use. 

For Families, Hotels, Restaurants, Butchers, 
Creameries, etc. 

Cold storage and transportation. 
THE RIDGWAY PATENT REFRIGERATOR CO., 


1518 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Factory 713 and 715 North Broad Street. 


XCELSIOR AN) 
CLIPPER 7 

LAWN MOWERS Alanp 
Gu ED “MOWERS 


10 To 20 IN. 


HORSE 
IOWERS 
25 To 40 IN. 
CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO, 
NEWBURGH, WY. 
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we Northern Pacific k.R. 
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BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. LAND Act. 
Mewnion Tis Pare. St. Paut, Minn. 


OOO. O00 Acre 











oo 
on James River, Va., in a northern 
settlement. Tllustrated circular free. 
J.F. MANCHA, Claremont, Virginia, 








SAMPLES Stained Glass Substitute and late < ahy 
Agt’s Herald,l0c, Lum Smith, Philad 
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of any kind, first decide WHAT to build, then HOW 
to build, by getting our book, which gives a wide range 
of approved and practical designs from dwellings cost- 
ing soo up to $20,000. Large quarto, 178 illustrations. 
A large and handsome publication, profusely illus- 
trated, interesting toany reader, and of 
to an intendin builder, as it is calcu 
time, labor and money,”—N. Y, , . | 

“We have thor ly examined the work, which 
proves to be of great Interest to those intending to build, 
and we consider it a practical scheme and a responsible 
ion,” —O ian at Work, 

The only low-priced architectural book, and the most 
— building scheme ever offered. Price 56 cts., by 

1, postpaid. Stampstaken. Money returned f not 


ERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 2 Beekman Street (Box 2,702). New York. 


| John Wanamaker s 
Wearing a aoe ST 0 RE 


Housekeeping a, 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject_to return and 
re if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

» JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILapELruia, 
We have the largest retail etock in the United States. 
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Hayward’s communion wine, unfermented, Price 
\feducea. Address J. P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. \ 


AHEAD OF ALLCOMPETITION 


OVER 100,000 SOLD. 





FOURTEEN SIZES HA 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES for HORSE-POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN, & PASSMORE, 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
631 MARKET 8ST., PHILADELPHLA, PA. 
We are general agents, ape soll the above at 
> pric at hester, N.Y.,or 
manahact li. "send for Catalogue and prices. 


RAM SEBLEY £00, WY 


TAATIC ROCKET 
seoure $ Y Sees. 


ie estos snake 


285 


6245 |252/H. 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutively on gummed yy rand sold in 
even hundreds, viz. : Size *‘ 285,’ per 100, ; Size “ 252, 
per 100, 100. ; * 6245,"" per 100, 8c. 
Letters size “ B,” 2 alfubets, 5c.; “‘ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free samples, 





Chicago, 
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The Bible ana its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 


| superior to the finest whalebone. The 
| Istle is manufactured from a plant which 





issue.of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
beer collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





CORALINE. 





Its Discovery and Use in the Manufacture of 
Corsets. 


About three years ago a discovery was 
made which has nearly revolutionized the 
manufacture of ‘corsets in this country. 
This discovery consists in the treatment of 
a fibre known as Istle, by which it acquires 
an elasticity, toughness and durability 


grows upon the plains of Mexico, and re- 
sembles in appearance the American Aloe 





or Century-plant, except that the leaves 
are longer and more slender. The leaves 
of this plant are gathered by the natives ; 
and, in a very crude and primitive man- 


| ner, the soft pulp is scraped away, leaving 


clusters of tough, wiry fibres about the 
size and consistency of bristles, and from 





GATHERING ISTLE, OR THE CORALINE PLANT. 


one to three feet in length. These are 
dried, and packed in bales, and shipped 
to New York, where they are then farther 
prepared by combing or “ hackling,” until 
every imperfect fibre is removed. These 
fibres are fed into an ingenious winding- 
machine, which wraps ens with thread 
and binds them into a continuous cord. 
(See picture below.) This cord or “Cora- 
jine” as it is now called, is then wound 
upon large reels and is ready for use. 

The most important feature in this inter- 
esting invention remains yet to be men- 
tioned. The Coraline possesses, in its 
natural state, considerable stiffness, but 
only a moderate degree of elasticity. In 
the course of the investigations, a mode 
of treating this material was discovered 
which increases its elasticity more than 
fourfold. There is not more difference 
between soft rubber and vulcanized rub- 
ber, or between the pliable iron and the 
tempered steel, than between Coraline in 
its natural state and the same material 
after it has been subjected to the temper- 
ing process. The eMsticity is not given 
to it by the addition of any new mate- 
rials, but by effecting a change in the ele- 
ments which already exist in the natural 
fibres. 

The discovery and development of this 
remarkable invention is due wholly to the 
enterprising firm of Warner Brothers, 
whose corset factory is located at Bridge- 

rt, Connecticut. They have here the 
argest corset factory in the world, cover- 
ing about two acres of floor space, with a 
frontage on three streets of five hundred 
and thirty-six feet, employing twelve 
hundred hands, and turning out six thou- 
sand corsets daily, The success of this 
firm is one of the marvels of business 
enterprise in this country. The two 





brothers who constitute the firm, I. De 
Ver Warner and Lucien C. Warner, are 
both regularly educated physicians, and 
previous to 1874 were engaged in the prac- 
tice of their profession. The effects of badly 
fitting corsets upon the health of women 
first called their attention to this subject, 
and suggested to them the invention 
of a corset especially adapted to the wants 
of their lady patients. This met with so 
great success that they decided to extend 
the blessing of properly fitting corsets to 
the entire community; and, giving up a 
large and lucrative practice, they entered 
the untried fields of the manufacturer and 
merchant. 





A day cannot be more pleasantly spent 


er will refund vo 5! 


than in re ee immense factory at 
Bridgeport. is is under the general 
supervision of Dr. I, De Ver Warner, who 
is very ably assisted by the genial super- 
intendent, Mr. H. F. Greenman. One is 
first impressed by the intelligent appear- 
ance of the employees, most of them 
women, neatly and tastefully dressed, 
many of them having left positions as 
teachers in New England school-rooms to 
find more lucrative employment in this 
factory. The whole factory is a model of 
neatness and order; the corsets are never 
washed, hence cleanliness is the first lesson 
to be learned in corset-making, and floors 
and tablesare kept asscrupulously clean as 
the most exacting housewife could desire. 

The character of the help employed 
explains in a large measure the quality of 
the work produced at this factory. It has 
always been the aim of Warner Brothers 
to make only perfect work, so that every 
one of their corsets should bea permanent 
advertisement for the firm, ‘“ Many a 


firm,” says Dr. I. D. Warner, “ has spoiled 
what might have continued a prosperous 
business, by cheapening their goods after 
having acquired a reputation for them. 





We are as careful in securing the very 





Mr. J. J. Wilson, and a large corps of 
salesmen, book-keepers and clerks. ree 
years ago, a branch house was opened in 
Chicago, under the able management of 
Mr. J. A. Miner, and from here their 
very large Western trade is supplied. 
There is scarcely a town in the entire 
eountry, from Maine to California, where 
their goods are not sold, and where the 
name of Warner’s Corsets is not a house- 
hold word. 

One reason for the great success attend- 
ing their business is that Warner Brothers 
have always sold their goods at a reason- 
able profit. Although their corsets are 
protected by over thirty different patents, 
they have not made this an excuse for 
charging exorbitant prices; but have 
chosen the wiser and more liberal course 
of using their patents to protect the pub- 
lic against worthless and deceptive imita- 
tions of their goods. This firm was the 
first to make popular a corset with a full 
bust in front, iad so do away with injurious 

adding. Three years ago, Dr. I. De Ver 
Varner invented, and the firm introduced, 
Dr. Warner’s: Flexible Hip Corset, in 
which the bones over the hip run, like 
the ribs, horizontally around the body. 
This makes a corset which is easy and 
comfortable, and prevents the bones over 
the hips from breaking. 


The latest and greatest invention of 
Warner Brothers was the Coraline, which 
was introduced two years ago, in the 
spring of 1881. Coraline is now employed 
as the stiffening material, not only in the 
special corset known as the Coraline Corset, 
but also in the Health, Flexible Hip, 
Nursing, Abdominal, and other popular 
styles. It seems likely in a little while to 
entirely supersede horn and whalebone in 
the manufacture of corsets, as it is supe- 
rior to these in every way. It is far more 
durable; it is not affected by cold, heat or 
moisture ; it is sufficiently firm and elastic 
to prevent the corset from wrinkling— 
which is all that is required—while it is 
also so flexible that it allows freedom in 
the movements of the body, and adds 
greatly to the health and comfort of the 
wearer. 

A few years ago it was thought that 
only common goods could be made in this 
country, and that all fine corsets must be 
imported. ‘lo-day the better grade of 
goods made by Warner Brothers excels in 
quality and workmanship the finest im- 


THE WINDING MACHINE. 


the hands and under the eyes of four differ- 
ent inspectors before it goes into the pack - 
ing room, and any purchaser of our corsets 
will confer a favor by returning one which 
is discovered to be defective.” 

The factory of Warner Brothers, at 
Bridgeport, is but one department of 
their vast business enterprises. The main 
salesrooms are in New York City, under 
the immediate charge of Dr. Lucien 
©, Warner, who attends to the sale of the 
goods, the purchase of the materials, and 
to the general financial management. In 
this work he has the assistance of his 





life-long friend and college classmate, 


“Phe Sunday School Tames intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Sho tid, however, an advertisem¢ pt of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, — 
the publish: 


any money that they lose thereby, 





best material to-day, as when we began | ported corsets. 
manufacturing, Every corset goes through | the improvements in shape and construc- 


But it is principally for 


tion which they have introduced that the 
connection of Warner Brothers with the 
manufacture of corsets is remarkable. 
They have demonstrated that “‘tight- 
lacing” is not essential to grace or beauty 
of form; and while impractical dress 
reformers have been preaching reforms 
which no one would adopt, Warner 
Brothers, by introducing properly fitting 
corsets, have given practical aid to the 
health and comfort of séveral million 
ladies. This is some compensation, at 
least, to the stronger sex, when reflecting 





that in the United States about ten million 
dollars are paid annually for corsets, 
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